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RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN GOUZYK 


By RENE SUDRE 


HE celebrated medium Jean 
Gouzyk has just died in Warsaw 


in his fifty-third year. He was 
suffering from two severe and incurable 
ailments, and physicians who had ex- 
amined him in Paris had condemned 
him to this premature end. Having at- 
tended numerous of his seances, alike 
in Paris and in Poland, I find it inter- 
esting to go back over his career—a 
career of quite the same character as 
those of other great metapsychical sub- 
jects, with a light and a dark side, an 
element of trickery side by side with 
one of true supernormal faculty. It is 
too much the custom, in certain scien- 
tific circles and most profane ones, to 
judge these singular beings as ordinary 
men are judged, and to demand a rigor 
of conscience that is inconsistent with 
the psycho-pathological conditions of 
their psychic gift. We must take them 
as they are, striving to obtain from 
them phenomena of unalloyed authen- 
ticity, even though these occur in a pro- 
portion discouragingly small for the 
psychical researcher. The knowledge 


of nature is to be gained only through 
infinite patience and constant control 
over the impulsive sentiments which 
regulate our practical life. Too many 
scientists halt at the threshold of meta- 
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psychics because of their inability -to 
overcome the fear of being victimized 
by a charlatan. They discreetly aban- 
don the subject with their first unfruit- 
ful or unfortunate experience, and for- 
tified by their own _ prepossessions 
against the “supernatural,” fall con- 
veniently in step with the opinions of 
their academic peers. 

Jean Gouzyk or Gouzik (in Polish, 
Jan Guzyk; hence in English quite as 
properly spelled Guzik or Guzyk, but in 
French necessarily rendered with the 
ou diphthong) was born in 1876 in the 
village of Raczna, near Cracow. He 
was the son of a weaver. In due course 
he went to Warsaw to learn the tanning 
trade. It was during these years of 
apprenticeship that he began to produce 
phenomena of telekinesis. His mani- 
festations occurred at approach of eve- 
ning or during the night. There were 
raps, blows on the walls, displacement 
of objects. An acknowledged spiritu- 
alist, one M. Chlopicki, acquired dom- 
ination over him at about this time, in- 
troduced him into his own circle, more 
or less against the young man’s inclina- 
tions, and began that spiritistic mis- 
direction of his faculties which is the 
unfortunate lot of almost all persons in 
whom supernormal powers appear, 
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The fame of Gouzyk spread rapidly 
and he was besieged by the throng of 
good foolish people eager to come in 
contact with the Beyond. When they 
began to pay him for sitting, he was 
glad to let the bad odors of the tannery 
go for perfumed parlors and spiritistic 
fawning; at the age of fifteen he be- 
came a professional medium. Aksakof, 
founder of Psychische Studien, brought 
him to St. Petersburg where he scored 
a conspicuous success. Dr. Ochorowicz 
was eager to test this young subject. 
He held several seances with him, but 
it appears that he was not very well 
satisfied. The reasons for this set-back 
remain obscure. 

In any event, Gouzyk settled down to 
residence in Warsaw, under the strong 
moral influence of Chlopicki, and con- 
tinued to give seances for an admission 
fee to a numerous clientele who came 
for the communications from their 
dead. Of limited intelligence, Gouzyk 
himself had nothing in mind beyond a 
profitable living; he cared nothing 
about getting his faculties recognized 
by science. In fact he has never been 
the object of a critical and systematic 
study. His protector attempted such a 
study, within the limits which his be- 
lief made possible. He observed several 
attempts at fraud, and dutifully made 
them known. He also tried to photo- 
graph the phantoms which manifested 
themselves in the darkness of the 
seances. He never got any result, but 
it appears that this was due to the in- 
adequacy of his photographic technique. 

Gouzyk therefore remained a spirit 
medium of local fame and of question- 
able repute among serious students of 
the subject, right up to the day when 
Dr. Geley decided to bring him to Paris 
for a long series of tests. Geley’s opin- 
ion was that a subject could not be 
judged from a few seances. The ex- 
perimenters ought to see him on his 
good and his bad days; above all, they 
ought to acquire accustomedness of ob- 
servation under conditions so unfavor- 
orable to the free exercise of the senses. 
Geley had something like fifty sittings 





with Gouzyk in Warsaw in September, 
1921. He was able to satisfy himself 
of the reality of the phenomena, and 
he got these with good strength, espe- 
cially a perfect materialization of a 
human face, alive and speaking, as well 
as the displacement of heavy objects 
that stood out of the subject’s reach. 
So he entered into contract with 
Gouzyk and brought him to Paris for 
long series of sittings in the two suc- 
cessive years of 1922 and 1923. 

Geley was never able to change 
Gouzyk’s habit of working only in com- 
plete darkness. All attempts to intro- 
duce light, even the dimmest red light, 
were failures. So Geley turned his at- 
tention toward getting a maximum as- 
surance against fraud. The subject 
was disrobed before the seance, given 
a brief medical examination, and put 
into a pajama suit without pockets. 
His wrists were joined to those of the 
controllers by means of sealed ribbons, 
and the same measure was used among 
the sitters. This of course did not in 
the least prevent the formation of the 
customary circle with joined hands. 
The feet were not fastened. This con- 
stitutes a weak point which I have often 
brought to Geley’s attention. But 
Gouzyk would not stand being thus con- 
fined and when his wishes were disre- 
garded the phenomena would occur 
very feebly if at all; so it was neces- 
sary to be satisfied with personal con- 
trol of his legs, his two immediate 
neighbors maintaining contact between 
their legs and his as closely as possible. 
This control is perhaps insufficient to 
lead to absolute certainty; but I per- 
sonally have controlled Gouzyk many 
times, and I can assure my readers that 
I have never detected the slightest at- 
tempt to liberate a leg. And I can give 
similar assurance that even had he had 
two legs and two arms free, he would 
not ever have been able to produce the 
phenomena which have been got 
through him in my presence. This is a 
capital statement which I make with all 
certitude after having tested Gouzyk 
under a wide variety of circumstances. 
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On May 26th, 1923, a heavy table 
which was behind the subject at a dis- 
tance of a full yard was pushed further 
back until it touched the wall at a dis- 
tance of eight feet from its point of de- 


parture. It would be difficult enough 
to apply one’s foot to an object a yard 
behind one, while remaining seated and 
without attracting the attention of 
either controller; but the table was not 
even projected as by a single kick, it 
was rather drawn gently across the 
floor, in easy stages which we could all 
perceive. This telekinetic phenomenon, 
of equal order of magnitude, has been 
observed by me often enough for me to 
be able to testify to the mechanical im- 
possibility of any trickery. It would 
be absolutely necessary to have a strong 
wire or thread; and the preliminary 
control made quite out of the question 
the use of any such accessory of con- 
juring. 

A phenomenon which has impressed 
me very well and which is normally in- 
explicable without confederacy, is that 
of the footsteps which have been at 
times heard passing around the cir- 


cle. It has been suggested that a 
fat man in. slippers or a large 
animal walked heavily about’ the 


room and made the boards of the 
floor squeak. But we were in a closed 
and sealed room, the sitters were chosen 
from known persons and persons for 
the most part closely connected, and the 
subject’s head would be lying on the 
table between the two controllers. 
Further, no hallucination, in the path- 
ological sense of the word, was possible. 
I have often inquired of the sitters, im- 
mediately after the seance, whether 
they had any doubts as to the objective 
reality of their sensations. The writer 
Marcel Prevost particularly, who is of 
analytical turn of mind, has exclaimed 
in reply that he could admit anything 
except this hypothesis of hallucination. 
Moreover hallucination can exist only 
in very abnormal states of mind: men- 
tal illness, intoxication, hypnosis or 
trance. Certainly ‘some one” or ‘‘some- 
thing” was walking about the room be- 
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hind us. I even had the experience of 
touching this something when Gouzyk, 
awaking in the midst of his trance, car-~ 
ried behind him my hand linked with 
his. I felt a hairy, tough surface, some- 
thing like the chest of a bear or of a 
large ape standing upright. I was not 
the only one to make contact with this 
creature, which Geley christened the 
‘“‘nithecantropus.” In a seance which 
I attended in the presence of Sir Oliver 
and Lady Lodge, these sitters had the 
same impressions, which were duly re- 
corded in the proces verbal (April 20th, 
1923). 

I ought to mention here one particu- 
lar phenomenon which, I believe, has 
never before been published, Toward the 
end of the seance, at the moment when 
the subject awoke or even after he was 
awake, it was sometimes the case that 
the very best manifestations would oc- 
cur. At such a moment, as he mumbled 
some unintelligible words, Gouzyk 
brought my hand into contact with the 
hairy creature, just as somebody turned 
on the red light. Between the medium 
and myself I saw a sort of dark nebu- 
lous mass, which disappeared rapidly 
like a melting fog. At another time, as 
I shall report later, it was given me to 
surpise a fragment of the materializa- 
tion process. 

These materializations at times re- 
main imperfect, so that one is touched 
by a sort of stump; but more usually 
the members of the teleplasmic beings 
are completely formed, and a sitter feels 
himself, for instance, gripped on the 
shoulder by two hands, quite like hands 
of flesh and bone. Almost always these 
obscure invisible materializations are of 
living beings. This particular subject 
has a strong predilection for dogs and 
for animals in general. As the process 
of formation goes on, the sitters some- 
times note a strong odor of appropriate 
sort, and hear very plainly the move- 
ments of the creature. 

My wife has been better treated than 
I have as regards this sort of manifes- 
tation. In controlling one evening at 
Gouzyk’s right, she had very precisely 
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the sensation of a muzzle or snout on 
her left arm, with the sniffing and rub- 
bing of a caressing dog. She wore a 
taffeta dress; and in the silence, the 
other sitters all heard the rubbing of 
this material. In the same seance, she 
had again the distinct sensation of a 
smali animal that ran up her arm. This 
ovservation is approached by that of 
another witness who, in leaning heavily 
upon Gouzyk for the purpose of better 
controlling him, felt then what seemed 
to be a small animal taking form and 
growing larger at the side of the sub- 
ject. 

At another seance, attended by Pro- 
fessor Richet, my wife had placed upon 
her knees her handbag of fancy needle- 
work with silver clasp and long silver 
chain. Presently a paw moved the bag, 
took hold of it by the chain, made it 
fall, and dragged it across the floor. 
While all this was going on we dis- 
tinctly heard sounds that were identi- 
fied without hesitation as those which 
a young dog would make in playing 
with the bag. After the seance, the 
bag was recovered from the floor at a 
point eight feet from the medium. 

These phenomena of animal mate- 
rialization may appear incredible to 
those who have not experienced the 
proof of them, but in all honesty of 
conscience and in all scientific equanim- 
ity it is impossible for me to make any 
reservations whatever against their 
actuality. We must appreciate that 
most of those who express doubts after 
an adequate experience do so less to sat- 
isfy any actual scruples than to pose as 
having a critical mind and to maintain 
their comfortable position in the ranks 
of the doubting majority. This attitude 
is a contemptible one and one that does 
the strongest injustice to metapsychics. 

As strongly as are Gouzyk’s animal 
materializations dark and attached to 
the ground, just as strongly are his hu- 
man ones luminous, mobile, aerial. We 
may take as instances of this his two 
Shakespearean symbols, Ariel and Cali- 
ban. One first sees lights appearing 


and fluttering about the circle at times 
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to a notable height. I have worked in 
the chemical and physical laboratories 
and am intimately acquainted with the 


phosphorescent effects which can be 
produced therein. None of these ef- 


fects is comparable with the metapsy- 
chical lights of Gouzyk, which had the 
spectral properties of a glowworm, with 
a very greatly superior brightness. 
Their rapid movements and their baf- 
fling changes of direction recall the be- 
havior of a bat. But it is their near 
approach to the observer that destroys 
every possibility of attributing them to 
fraud. The lights are then seen to form 
couples and to become in effect two eyes, 
two expressive and mobile pupils which 
regard the sitter fixedly. About these 
eyes there then forms a mass of clouds 
matter, phosphorescent, and finally tak- 
ing shape in a charaetertistic figure. 
This is not the familiar mask daubed 
with zine sulfide that the charlatans 
wave in the faces of naive spiritualists; 
it is indeed a veritable human form, ad- 
mirably modelled, alive and speaking. 

During the Warsaw Congress, I had 
a seance with Gouzyk which was very 
remarkable in this respect. The sitters 
included Geley, Schrenck Notzing, W. 
Mackenzie and Neumann, all experi- 
enced metapsychists and scientists. A 
closed piano stood behind the subject 
At a certain moment there was produc- 
tion of a light, which took a position on 
the lid of the piano and moved back and 
forth thereon. I asked for a note on the 
instrument if this were possible; and 
several keys were gently struck, one 
after another. Then the light parted 
and the two halves came close together 
and took the aspect of two eyes, becom- 
ing motionless about eight inches from 
mine and at the same height. A figure 
was formed, well lighted from above, 
and the phantom mouth opened to ar- 
ticulate two or three times the words: 
“Guten Morgen.” This greeting was 
visibly addressed to my German neigh- 
bor at my left, Dr. Neumann. 

In the Paris sittings I was embraced 
by a figure of which I saw hardly any- 
thing more than the eyes and the lips. 
These lips were quite cold. My wife, 
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similarly embraced, said that she had 
perceived an odor of alcohol. Now 
Gouzyk always drank brandy before 
the seance and during the intermissions. 
But all presumption of fraud was for- 
bidden, not alone by the control of the 
subject, whose head was known to be 
down on the table, but also by the char- 
acter of the phenomena (bare lips, 
without moustache, luminous, flutter- 
ing rapidly at a definite height above 
the circle). It seems necessary from 
all this to conclude that these teleplas- 
mic formations are nothing more than 
projections, psychical doubles as_ it 
were, of the subject’s own organs; and 
it will be observed that this hypothesis 
is quite in accord with all our observa- 
tions on teleplastic cases. 

I desire to insist on this matter of 
the authenticity of Gouzyk’s phenom- 
ena, because of the two alleged ex- 
posures in Paris and in Cracow. It 
will be remembered that in November, 
1923, Gouzyk was examined at the Sor- 
bonne by the four professors Langevin, 
Rabaud, Laugier and Meyerson, with 
the assistance of M. Marcelin in pre- 
paring for the seances. After ten sit- 
tings these men stated that their con- 
viction of fraud was “complete and 
without reserve ;” that the subject pro- 
duced the phenomena by use of his el- 
bows and legs. The only phenomena 
obtained were touches and displace- 
placements of objects. Feeble as had 
been the manifestations, due presum- 
ably to the severe trouble which Gouzyk 
was at the time having with his teeth, 
analysis of the proces verbal shows 
some amazing inconsistencies. A chair 
standing behind the subject had been 
moved more than five feet to a position 
behind one of the controllers. How 
could a man of short stature like 
Gouzyk, crowded between the legs of a 
narrow table and two controllers hold- 
ing his hands, get the end of his leg 
five feet behind him without detection? 
Metapsychists have challenged the pro- 
fessors to duplicate this contradiction 
of the laws of anatomy; the professors 
have made no response. 

At Cracow, a year later (December, 
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1924), the metapsychical society ‘“un- 
masked” Gouzyk by aid of photogra- 
phy. Apparatus was arranged to 
eatch the teleplasmic formations in the 
camera’s eye. The switch for setting 
off the magnesium flash had been placed 
against the wall behind the subject. 
In two consecutive seances, this switch 
was sharply struck and the flash pro- 
duced, without anything’s being discov- 
ered on the plate to the medium’s detri- 
ment. It was suspected that Gouzyk 
had liberated a hand, so a second con- 
ductive wire was installed, with a 
switch under the hand of the president 
of the society, M. Szezepanski. With- 
out awaiting the consent of the “‘enti- 
ties,” this flash was detonated. The 
plate, when developed, showed the sub- 
ject with his left hand raised to the 
height of the curtain, which he seemed 
to be grasping. 

Following these seances, M. Czcze- 
panski published in Psychische Studien 
an article on “The Career and Exposure 
of Gouzyk.” He had no hesitation in 
declaring that Gouzyk was a prestidigi- 
tateur, producing his phenomena with 
his own members plus the aid of such 
artifices as veils, phosphorescent paste, 


ete. He drew a sharp rely from 
Schrenck Notzing. The eminent Ba- 
varian metapsychist stated that 


Gouzyk’s frauds had been well known 
for years but that they in no sense 
detracted from his genuine teleplasmic 
faculties. That nobody had ever re- 
produced his better phenomena, nor 
given any indication of how their re- 
production might be attempted under 
the ordinary conditions of his seances. 
That the Cracow experimenters were 
open to grave reproach for having ig- 
nored all modern means of control and 
thus having, by their own negligence, 
left the temptations and the way open 
for substitution of hands. The use of 
luminous bands on the arms and legs 
would have prevented this fraud. 

To one who has been witness to the 
real phenomena of physical metapsy- 
chics, the Paris and Cracow tests have 
no importance. At the Sorbonne there 
was nothing beyond ill-founded allega- 
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tions; at Cracow the trap that was laid 
for the subject revealed nothing about 
the secret of his manifestations. Those 
which I have described above can de- 
pend neither upon a hand, nor upon a 
foot, nor upon the artifices of a ward- 
robe. Gouzyk, like Eusapia, has 
played tricks when he has been pushed 
into their commission. But he has pro- 
duced inimitable phenomena when the 
observers have known how to wait for 
the favorable hour, and how to subject 
him to a control which is scientific 
without being vexatious. 

In conclusion, I will tell of one seance 
held in Paris outside the Institute, un- 
der my supervision; a seance which I 
found most instructive. I took Gouzyk 
to the residence of one of my friends, a 
lawyer with a responsible governmental 
position, who was entirely incredulous. 
We completed the circle with several 
friendly persons in whom we could have 
complete confidence, I urged the con- 
trollers not to release the subject under 
any pretext whatever and to be more at- 
tentive to his movements than to the 
phenomena. Constantly through the 
seance, I was asking: “X ., are you 
entirely sure of the hands and feet?” 
Invariably I received the reply: “He 
doesn’t budge.”” In the impossibility of 
having the slightest direct illumination, 
I devised the following stratagem: 
The subject was backed by a large mir- 
ror, into which I had: succeeded in di- 
recting the diffused light from the next 
room. Seated facing him, I could then 
see clearly his’ silhouette outlined 
against the slightly opalescent back- 
ground of the mirror. I was thus able 
to determine that neither his head nor 
his shoulders moved sensibly during the 
production of phenomena. 

These latter were most interesting. 
There were touches and lights, without 
any very clear materialization. There 





was besides a remarkable phenomenon 
of telekinesis. A violoncello had been 
laid in a chimney corner, about five feet 
from the subject. On my demand the 
strings of this were brushed over, then 
plucked singly. Finally the contacts be- 
“ame more firm; then suddenly, with a 
remarkable dexterity, the instrument 
was projected upon the table, coming to 
rest thereon with no damage to person 
or property. During this Gouzyk’s 
head remained in its place and my con- 
trollers affirmed that he had made no 
suspicious movements. 

But there was one capital determina- 
tion: In the course of this phenomenon 
I saw, upon the vaguely luminous 
ground, the subject’s head distend until 
it covered a large part of my visual 
field. Then certain. portions of that 
field became clear again; after which 
for some moments there was an effect 
comparable to the passage of dark 
clouds across a gray sky. The direction 
of this movement accorded with the ap- 
pearance of the phenomena, toward the 
right or toward the left. I hold this ob- 
servation to be one of the first order of 
importance, because of the manner in 
which it confirms a hypothesis of the 
exteriorization of a teleplastic fluid. 

These are my reasons for believing in 
the authenticity of the manifestations of 
the Polish subject. I add one further 
fact, which has also struck other ob- 
servers: the multiplicity of simultane- 
ous phenomena in a successful seance. 
One would get the impression that 
Gouzyk was the center of a formidable 
activity which translated itself to the 
senses of the sitters through teleplasmic 
creations of all sorts. It is a calamity 
that the bad habits of this subject and 
the absence of all means of scientific 
recording in the darkness of his seances 
have kept us from a better knowledge 
of the genesis of his phenomena. 
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A SUBJECTIVE ANALYSIS OF OBSESSION—II 


The Reactions of an Otherwise Normal Subject to His ‘‘Possession” by 
Three Distinct Entities 


Communicated by HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


After receiving the letter with which 
the October, installment closes, I wrote 
to A. B., again placing before him 
the alternative point-of-view as em- 
phatically as possible, pointing out 
to him that many of his experiences 
were quite typical, and might be ac- 
counted for along the lines of present- 
day psychopathology. I urged him par- 
tincularly to give his reasons for refus- 
ing to accept such an interpretation of 
his case. The letter which follows was 
by way of reply: 


My dear Dr. Carrington: 

I now set myself to a further study 
of my case of obsession. I will prob- 
ably repeat much that I have told you 
already, and on the other hand must 
leave a great deal unsaid. But I will 
do my best. 

First I will say again that this condi- 
tion is not vague or uncertain, cannot 
by any possibility be attributable to my 
own imagination. Many of the effects 
evident to me are illusory in the sense 
that they have no cause in physical na- 
ture. But they are none the less the ac- 
tual products of actual though unseen 
agents, and produce real impressions 
on my senses and. genuine effects upon 
my body. 

When I say, “I was told,” or ‘He 
said,” I mean that a voice was actually 
perceptible to me as sound; or that (as 
is now the case when my obsessor 
speaks) my own voice was used by a 
personality within myself but entirely 
distinct from my own psychic being. 

I can still hear one voice—that of X 
—when I listen, sounding generally 
small and close in my ears; upon occa- 
sion louder (when “more power” is 
used) ; and sometimes fuller and seem- 
ingly from without when it is ampli- 








fied by some exterior sound. Z speaks 
often, sometimes using my lips and 
tongue in a soundless suggestion of 
speech, sometimes whispering audibly, 
frequently (when there is nobody with- 
in hearing) talking with full tones, as 
naturally as I do myself. 

As the situation has worked out, what 
has most effected my life is neither the 
presentation of striking sensory illu- 
sions nor the delivery of unwearied vo- 
cal manifestations. It is the continual 
infliction upon me of influence, day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year, in a multitude of different ways; 
the whole thing seeming a process of 
attack upon my peace of mind and 
body. 

This is described as a disagreeable 
but necessary treatment for the rein- 
forcement of my _ inadequate vital 
energy. I have already written of my 
obsessor’s explanations and my judg- 
ment of them. I will only repeat that 
I accord him some belief; as my health 
and strength have in the main been 
maintained, and as in many specific in- 
stances I have undoubtedly been helped. 
But I also believe that an originally 
benevolent purpose has been badly dis- 
torted as a result of physical conditions 
limiting the wisdom and will of these 
eccentric representatives of the Spirit. 

It is my conviction that every man 
alive is blessed or cursed in some meas- 
ure by the same sort of influence, 
though the conscious mind is generally 
not invaded, 

Looking back, I can perceive a recog- 
nizable course in the development of 
my obsession. And this course is per- 
ceptible in the activity of the two prin- 
cipals concerned. 

There was a period when X, the 
“second influence,” assumed the nature 
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of real obsessor also. When he first be- 
gan his special occupation of “deliver- 
ing power by voice,” he would say to 
me, “You needn’t listen to me. I am 
not speaking for you to hear—it is just 
the way I send the power to you.” But 
later he began to appeal to my atten- 
tion; and this tendency grew until he 
was using every means possible to at- 
tract my notice and impress me.* 

At first this process, while encroach- 
ing upon my normal life, was not un- 
pleasant. He strove to hold my atten- 
tion by interesting me. He would tell 
wonderful things of a spiritual life “as 
it might be” (he didn’t pretend to sure 
recollection and knowledge). He would 
discuss religion, philosophy, art, liter- 
ature—any subject to which a great 
many words could be applied. He 
showed intelligence in this, though noth- 
ing superhuman. He would sing, as he 
does now, but more sanely. He would 
recite verse, extemporizing much of it. 
This was well-rhymed and rather good 
(though it fell a long way below his 
previous performances, when my “rev- 
elation” was introduced with fire- 
works). He would also remind me of 
old times, discuss my present affairs 
and my future, talk of our living rela- 
tives and the dead as still living. He 
would give me messages from these last 
—affectionate and encouraging, though 
probably spurious’. 

He did very well, but he rather over- 
taxed his powers. It became increas- 
ingly difficult for him to be entertain- 
ing. When one must talk constantly, 
bye-and-bye one has used up all one’s 
graceful topics and become a bore. Es- 
pecially if one’s intelligence is limited 
by an unnatural environment. 

He exhausted his resources of knowl- 
edge, and then used imagination. This 
failed to hold my attention for long, 
and so failed in effect. He announced 
then, “From this time on I am going to 
repeat all your thoughts; your thoughts 


* Compare i case Flournay’s, in which the com 


municating intelligence at first denied that it was 
“spirit,” and soon thereafter claimed to be, as the pet 
sonality became more integrated.—H. ( 


*T would call emphatic attention to the saneness of 


viewpoint displayed by the subject in this remark and in 
the 


following paragraph.—J.M.B 
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But 
I disregarded it 


will be my suggestions.” this 
would not do, either. 
too easily. 

He began to call insistently, ‘‘Broth- 
er! Brother!” And when I gave him 
my attention, he had nothing to say. 
Then he began to contradict my 
thoughts, voicing the opposite of my 
every idea. This method pointed the 
way to a worse. 

I believe that he felt his conscious- 
ness sinking into a sort of eclipse. He 
made desperate efforts to recover my 
attention. He began a warfare of 
words, which was rather horrible un- 
til I understood that it didn’t matter 
what he said, He used to reassure me 
now and then, telling me that he was 
not serious, and begging me not to take 
offense. Though it was rather like a 
man stinging you with a whip, while he 
assures you that he doesn’t mean it, and 
asks you not to be hurt. 

He would tell the most extravagant 
falsehoods, designed to grieve and 
worry me. He would use all his powers 
of eloquence to persuade me to some 
course that was manifestly wrong. He 
would “‘curse me out” like an Irish ser- 
geant, and berate me like a gutter-bred 
thief. He would mock me as offensive- 
ly as he could, or accuse me bitingly of 
petty sins and errors, or large ones of 
which I was not guilty. He would com- 
ment with maddening sarcasm on my 
every thought and deed. He knew no 
moderation in heaping shame and abuse 
upon me. (Sometimes his English was 
good, often it was very, very bad.) 


He would try to shock and frighten 
me with outrageous blasphemies, or 
with voluble obscenities. My memory of 
war-time experiences (when I was 
companion to enlisted men of five or six 
armies) gave him a magnificent vo- 
cabulary for the purpose, and he seemed 
to take a ghoulish delight in repeating 
every “raw” expression I had 
heard. 

Obviously this was the “hallucinatory 
voice” of certain forms of insanity. The 
purpose was to capture and hold my at- 
tention, and to impress me as strongly 
as possible with the influence used. It 
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is important to note that the object of 
urging to wrong-doing is not the actual 
inducement of the unlucky subject to 
err, but merely the exertion of the pow- 


er used in persuasion. It is unfortunate 
that the active spirit often, in his ex- 
citement, loses sight of design and over- 
doses the patient with the urge. 

I can imagine what effect such a dia- 
bolic voice might have on the poor 
wretch whose mind was unprepared, 
who could not understand, nor knew 
how to endure or combat the influence. 
It would not only conduce to madness 
—it would be madness; all the more ter- 
rible that the “‘hallucinatory voice’ was 
no error of imagination, but real 
enough. 

In my own case, fortunately I was 
armed against the attack. My mind 
had been prepared, by this time I was 
able to comprehend something of the 
true significance of the bedevilling. I 
had the benefit, also, of X’s explanations 
during his more lucid intervals, when 
he would cry, “I don’t mean what I 
say!” Or, “You know I only do this to 
give you power, don’t you?” Or he 
would say, “I am not really blasphe- 
mous. What you call blasphemy is only 
that because you think it is. You do 
not know what God is, or anything 
about Him. You only think you mean 
Him by the name. You cannot blas- 
pheme by words alone.” 

And not least, I was especially equip- 
ped against his form of warfare. He 
lacked the ability to affect my body, as 
A. W. does, but must depend upon elo- 
quence alone; which was not enough. I 
soon grew weary of listening—so weary 
that I refused to heed him. The very 
army life that had given him his battery 
of verbal ammunition had rendered me 
immune to it. I had long since devel- 
oped a hard-shelled disregard for all 
such foolish epithets and expressions. 

I did not scruple to curse back at him, 
when he was too abnoxious. But I end- 
ed by disregarding him altogether. And 
he soon sank into his present semi-con- 
scious condition; in which, with a 
friendly or impersonal attitude, he func- 
tions inoffensively and almost automati- 
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cally. This adventure in diabolism 
lasted several weeks. 

It is probable that this condition of 
semi-consciousness is just what my 
principal obsessor, Z., dreads, and what 
he fights against so constantly by keep- 
ing himself vividly in my consciousness, 
obtruding always upon my attention. I 
believe that if he could force himself to 
take the plunge into semi-oblivion, it 
would be salvation for us both. He 
would find himself (except perhaps 
when some special need called forth 
special activity) without volition, with- 
out struggle, influencing me in accord 
with my own mental and physical be- 
ing, instead of counteracting against 
me. 

He pleads often, “‘Let me do it—give 
me your attention, your whole mind, and 
then I will be all right; and I will 
strengthen you so that you will be all 
right too.” 

Of course I have tried this, but it 
doesn’t work. It means that I must, for 
an unmeasured time, contemplate noth- 
ing but some form of discomfort or ac- 
tual torture. My patience is great, but 
it has never been entirely equal to this 
ordeal. 

I believe it to be absolutely the wrong 
thing to do. I believe that my attention 
should be distracted and abstracted en- 
tirely from my obsessor and his works; 
and that if this could be accomplished, 
he would fall back into his place in my 
subconsciousness, ceasing to be an ob- 
sessor. 

At any rate, a similar course is ap- 
parent in the activity of this chief ob- 
sessor, Z. His original intention, I be- 
lieve, was to retire from my conscious- 
ness when he had completed his work 
of restoring my physical health. At 
least he so represented, and urgently 
asked me to keep in touch with him, 
after he had “left me,” by occasional 
automatic writing. I know now that in 
“leaving me” he would be merely retir- 
ing into my subconscious mind, where 
he would remain active though unre- 
alized by myself; and where, I believe, 
he had been for years previous to his 
revelation to my consciousn2s, 
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When Z first took up the occupation 
of “helping me by thought,” as he calls 
it, he was not a harmful obsessor. He 
was stronger of mind and will, clearer 
of consciousness, and sure of himself. 
His intention was unmistakably to serve 
me. He was considerate of my wel- 
fare, even of my convenience, and took 
a sympathetic interest in my life’s af- 
fairs. 

He did not interfere in my plans or 
advise me, except in adjusting my daily 
routine more wholesomely, as to sleep- 
ing, working, eating, exercising, etc. 
He would say, “Take it easy, you are 
not very strong just now.” “It is time 
to go home—you have worked enough 
for one day.” “Get to bed, you are 
overdoing this midnight oil stuff.” 
“Wake up! You had better get started, 
if you want to catch that early train.” 
“Come on out for a walk, and I will 
talk to you.” “Why don’t you saddle 
the old horse up and give ourselves a 
run ?” 

His methods were not painful—not 
painful enough, that is, to be trouble- 
some. Some of them I will describe. 

Each night, when I went to bed, he 
would subject me to a course of treat- 
ment for a half-hour or so, and I could 
not sleep until this was over. He 
worked in various ways. I would lie 
awake, but quiet and comfortable, with 
my body and limbs set in a strange sort 
of relaxed rigidity ; by which expression 
I mean that while relaxed, I seemed to 
be held in a motionless restfulness. 
Meanwhile I would feel a sensation as 
of electric current passing through my 
whole body. Or sometimes it would be 
a slight, steady pain in the pit of the 
stomach, a little to the left of the navel. 
“The power is received by the great 
nerve-centre there,” I was told. Often 
a rhythmical vibration would pass 
through my eyes for minutes at a time. 
And often my body would be warmed 
by a glow of heat. “A bath of power,” 
they called this. 

After half-an-hour or a little more of 
this treatment, I would fall asleep so 
abruptly and completely that I could 
never remember growing drowsy, and 





would sleep soundly till morning. This 
sleep was very restful. 

I remember that it seemed to me 
rather a hardship to wake suddenly 
and find that the night was gone and 
I must rise immediately. I suggested 
to my friend Z. that it would be 
much more satisfactory to wake a little 
earlier, so that I might rest for a while, 
comfortable and aware of it, before get- 
ting up. And after that I was oblig- 
ingly waked twenty minutes before ris- 
ing-time. 

(Even now, I am waked up in good 
time every morning. And if I should 
doze on the train coming home from the 
city, I am unfailingly and promptly 
roused two stations below my own.) 

During the day his influence was con- 
stant but not obtrusive. He had the 
ability to gather my faculties together, 
as it were, and direct my whole atten- 
tion toward whatever task I had to do. 
He could give me a sudden access of 
energy when I grew tired; I would fee! 
a glow of heat, an acceleration of heart- 
action, a pounding of the pulses, and I 
would be reinvigorated all in a minute. 
Or if I found opportunity to relax for 
a little while, I could be as much rested 
in five or ten minutes as if I had slept 
an hour. Sometimes help would come 
with a slight stinging of the eyeballs, 
upper nasal passages, and at the back 
of the throat. He would talk often, 
quite humanly, when I was alone, and 
by means of tongue-and-lip suggestion 
when I was with others. He said that 
his talking gave me power, like that of 
: a 

I gained in health and strength, and 
was given to understand that a won- 
derful cure was to be effected upon me, 
after which I would be left once more to 
myself. 

But something went wrong. The 
cure was not fully accomplished, or the 
“ministering angel” found himself un- 
able to disengage his consciousness from 
my mind. At any rate, he stayed and 
continued to influence me, and his ac- 
tivities gradually assumed a more and 
more sinister character. 

They became first uncomfortable and 
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then painful; increased in variety and 
frequency until I was suffering from 
some annoyance or real torment almost 
every minute of the day and night. All 
being designed to distract my attention 
from my own real thought and feeling, 
and compel me to the fullest possible 
cognizance of my obsessor’s influence 
upon mind and body. 

I expected, then, that he would leave 
me bye-and-bye, and I began to long 
for the time as his activities became 
more and more painful. But weeks and 
months went by, and the time never 
came. He would say, “I don’t dare to 
leave you yet, you are not ready. Be 
patient. It’s for your own good. I 
will have to bother you a little, and you 
must learn to do your work and live 
your life in spite of it. Be patient for 
a few weeks more.” 

At first he would earnestly maintain 
that he was right in all he did, and that 
his sole object was to benefit myself. 
When I finally became convinced that 
this was not the truth, he began to ad- 
mit that he was “thinking wrong,” but 
protested that he could not help it. He 
would say, “There is nothing else to 
think. This is the only thing I can do, 
and I must do what I can.” Or else, “I 
am thinking myself—I must think my- 
self. I must think what you do not 
think. If I thought your thoughts, then 
there would be too much of you and too 
little of me, and I could not help you 
enough.” He would promise, indeed, 
“to think better—to try to think well.” 
But improvement was only temporary. 

One night, when I had gone to my 
room, and sat on my bed in dreary an- 
ticipation of a sleepless night, the re- 
alization burst upon me that I was a 
man possessed, and would never know 
peace again. I came nearer despair 
then than I have ever come since. Only 
the thought of my responsibility to my 
family kept me from blowing out my 
brains. This is no exaggeration. 

I had grown so weary of sharing my 
mind and body with another, so sick of 
the constant intrusion of unwanted 
mental suggestions, the distraction of 

my thought and feeling, the infliction of 
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bodily pains, that I knew not how to 
endure the horrible situation for an- 
other day. That was seven years ago. 
I have borne it, because I had to. 

When I look back, I know that I have 
endured more than flesh and blood and 
mortal mind were ever meant to bear. 
My success in merely continuing to live 
sanely is a victory for human integrity ; 
a victory that has given me faith in man 
and his undefeated powers. 

I remember my obsessor once saying 
to me, “The human heart is strong as 
iron. Poor man, you can endure, and 
endure, and continue to endure.” That 
Was a grim, hard saying; but it was 
true. 

I lived my life and did my work with- 
out betraying to any one what trouble 
had come upon me. I grew more sober 
and quiet, but that was the only out- 
ward indication of it. 

Now, thank God, the torture of my 
obsession has lessened. I have begun 
to hope that I may some day be free of 
it. At any rate, | am more confident 
of my power to endure. 

It should not be thought that I have 
been in continual agony all this time. 
The intensity of the obsession has had 
its fluctuations, its tides of ebb and 
flow. It has varied from mere discom- 
fort to almost insupportable pain, with 
a general background of mental and 
physical distraction or depression. 
Occasionally, when my attention has 
been diverted to some exterior interest, 
I have been able to disregard and al- 
most forget it for a little while. I have 
done more than simply endure, too; I 
have fought it constantly, and to some 

purpose.. And I have taken an interest 
in the situation and its significance 
apart from my own pain and trouble. 


I will try now to describe “Z.” and 
his modes of expression. Though the 
result will be far from complete, as his 
activities have been too many and va- 
ried for any written description. 

I wish I could give you an adequate 
idea of my obsessor’s personality as re- 
vealed to me. He is quite definitely an 
individual, with personal characteris- 
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tics. He has changed greatly with the 
changing phases of the obsession, yet 
remains recognizably the same, in spite 
of the distortion and obscuration of his 
consciousness. He began as superhu- 
man, sank lamentably into inhumanity, 
and now is working back slowly to hu- 
man intelligence and feeling. 

He is, in truth, essentially human, 
with failings which are results of the 
conditions under which his mind must 
function to maintain contact with this 
world. He is a being akin to one’s self, 
and understandable when one has 
grasped some comprehension of his sit- 
uation, with all its limitations and com- 
plications. 

He is at his best when at peace. 
Though he cannot now exercise any 
especial intelligence, when he is calm 
(and this happens more frequently now 
and for longer periods) he can be as 
reasonable and natural as a normal liv- 
ing man, like a closely-communing com- 
panion in the flesh. 

But increase of the power he repre- 
sents is apt to force him into an erratic 
excitement and when so agitated his 
mind is distorted. He often tries hard 
to control his force and express it well. 
Sometimes he succeeds, more often not. 

I have known him puzzled by his own 
unreason, frightened by his helpless- 
ness, desperate and hampered, swayed 
by discordant impulses, his thoughts 
jumbled into the grotesqueness of 
dreams. He will perhaps lose sight of 
reality, and assume and assert by sug- 
vestion some wild falsehood, whether 
an idea, a sensation, or an emotion; be- 
ing himself both obsessed and obsess- 
ing. Or he will fall into a state of 
frenzy, when he is willing to relieve 
himself by any means without regard 
for result. 

Yet a middle course is more frequent. 
This he pursues with intention when he 
feels the necessity, whether for my sake 
or his own, of “delivering power.” If 
he is able to choose and direct his 
thought, he will deliberately select some 
suggestion with which to impress me; 
and he will persistently force it upon 

me until his activating power is spent. 
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As for the limitations and complica- 
tions which affect Z. in his peculiar 
nosition, these are so many that I can- 
not hope to explain adequately even the 
little I have come to understand. I will 
say a few words only in this place. 

With an active consciousness, Z. has 
no living experiences apart from mine, 
and our relation is so close that he must 
be aware of all my mental life. So any 
thought of mine, any suggestion re- 
ceived through my senses, is apt to ob- 
scure his personal intelligence as a 
breeze ruffles water, excite him as a 
cast stone agitates a pool. And it 
should be remembered that he dwells 
among all the images of my mind, both 
latent and active, which are more vivid 
to him than to myself. It is easier for 
him to regard these inward features, 
fashioning his own false world of them, 
than to look out through my senses 
upon the real world and acknowledge its 
reality. 


There seem to be several reasons for 
his troublesome activities. First, an in- 
crease of power comes to serve some 
special need of my own, if I am over- 
tired or sick. He is unable to direct 
this force or express it properly. It 
comes to and through his own being, 
and drives him instead of being con- 
trolled by him. Thus, when I am most 
in need of rest, I am most restless; 
when I am ill, my pain is increased. 
None the less this force does bring me 
strength if not peace. 

Second, he feels a desperate need to 
““‘be himself,’’ as he says, to cling to the 
sense of his identity. This leads him to 
frequent self-assertion. In a strange 
way, since my physical mind is the only 
organ of mortal consciousness available 
to either of us, my recognition of him is 
necessary for his recognition of himself. 
So he appeals to my attention insist- 
ently, inflicting upon me any pain or 
annoyance within his power. Often he 
feels himself slipping, losing his grip on 
consciousness. And then he cries out, 
“IT must know myself!’’; and exerts 


himself without regard for my comfort 
or welfare. 


His tendency is to demand 
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the use of my whole physical being with 
which to realize his own limited per- 
sonality, and to regard any mental or 
physical activity of mine as opposition 
to be fought against. 

My full realization of life through my 
senses puts limitations upon him, since 
it makes me less conscious of him, and 
therefore makes him less conscious of 
himself. And it follows that he selfishly 
deadens and frustrates my perceptions 
of mind and body. My life is his death, 
and vice versa; and in “knowing him- 
self” he hampers me. My own percep- 
tion and thought stir him to protest by 
mental or physical pain (self-asser- 
tion) and he works to depress or dis- 
tort any true emotion of mine. 

Thus much of his bedevilling is sim- 

ply a course of enforcement of my at- 
tention, so that my consciousness of him 
will permit his consciousness of self. 
Sut his very jealousy tends to injure 
himself. It is a strange situation! For 
while he requires the use of my mind 
for his own intelligence, and therefore 
combats my use of it, yet my realiza- 
tion of actualities, my perception and 
knowledge of truth, are all the light he 
has; and so the more he denies my 
power of thought, the further he be- 
comes lost among mental errors. Of 
course this is the direct road to insan- 
ity. Il am glad that he has not followed 
it further. 

A third cause of his trespassing is a 
seemingly arbitrary increase in the 
force he manifests—though the effect 
may be from an accumulation of force, 
charging him beyond his strength. At 
any rate, without any reason or excuse 
apparent to me, he becomes suddenly 
excited to delerium, forgets all human 
decency in desperate efforts to relieve 
himself, and gives himself up to a de- 
bauch of diablerie both mental and 
physical. These periods of excitement 
generally last about three days, and 


during this time mv life is miserable. 


I should like to give you a complete 
account of my obsessor’s various meth- 
ods. But it would be an endless task. 
| will sketch them—and even the sketch 
will be too long. 
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First I should say that he is only able 
to influence my real self indirectly, by 
influencing my physical being; which he 
does by making suggestions to my mind 
and producing sensations and _ un- 
natural stimuli or depressions in my 
body. He exercises a remarkable con- 
trol over my body—without being able 
to control himself! He can effect my 
organic functions. He can work with 
me or against me, co-operate or inter- 
fere, excite or depress, accelerate or re- 
tard; give comfort or unease, pain and 
simulated sickness. I often point out 
what good service he could render— 
precisely the benefits obtained through 
“Christian Science,” ‘“‘New Thought,” 
the system of M. Coue, etc., if he only 
would. Generally his answer is that he 
does not know how to “think well; he 
must do what he knows how to do and 
that only. But he can serve me very 
well upon occasion, as I know by expe- 
rience, if he can be induced to do so. 
Sometimes he admits that he could 
“think better” if he wished, but does 
not know how to wish it! 

His activities at night are, I think, 
most trying. When excited he must ex- 
pend his force before he can let me rest. 
He tells me, “I am giving you more 
strength than you could possibly get by 
sleeping.”” And often I do find myself 
stimulated to a barren, uncomfortable 
sort of energy on the following day. 

When he is, as he says, “Trying to 
think well,” he attempts to keep me 
awake and aware of him without too 
much deviltry. He used to startle me 
into wakefulness with alarming mani- 
festations of the waking dream order— 
phantasms presented with such force 
and distinctness that they had all the 
seeming of reality. One of the worst of 
these was a wolf. I saw it rise up sud- 
denly from the fluor and place its fore- 
paws on the foot of my bed—a shaggy 
shape, black in the semi-darkness of the 
room. It had pointed ears pricked up, 
and its eyes seemed to glow as it looked 
down on me. It vanished when I started 
up in bed. The very worst of them was 
an ape—or something like one. I was 
still awake, but growing sleepy, when 
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my left shoulder seemed to be seized in 
a hard grip. Then, though in reality I 
lay perfectly motionless, I seemed to put 
out an exploring hand and touch a great 
arm upon my bed; then to follow it 
down and feel a broad body squatting 
on the floor beside me, a great hairy 
thing with muscles hard as iron. 

Now, however, he employs less dra- 
matic methods. He gives me a sensa- 
tion as of a hand upon my head, fumb- 
ling with my hair. The bed-clothes will 
seemingly be drawn away from me. I 
will feel them slipping over my body, 
and so real will the feeling be that I 
will clutch at them. Of course I find 
them in place—it is merely a sensation. 

Or he will shake me awake contin- 
ually, as often as | doze off. This, in 
the course of several hours, becomes 
exasperating. He will often entertain 
me with a series of mental pictures of 
amazing grotesquerie and ugliness. He 
will hold my eyelids open, so that I 
cannot close them or keep them closed 
without effort. I have learned, as a nec- 
essary adjustment, to go to sleep with 
open eyes (if the room is dark) ; and I 
have noted that any such success of 
mine in evading him is as irritating to 
my obsessor as his inflictions to me. 

He sometimes releases his surcharge 
of power by checking my heart-action. 
It seems to take a lot of his strength to 
do this. My heart, pounding strongly, 
will be suddenly retarded as if seized 
by a hand. It will hesitate, flutter, then 
go on again. This will happen some 
half dozen times; after which I am apt 
to rest more quietly. 

He also attempts, often, to vent his 
energy by talking with my mouth and 
voice. He converses as well as he can 
until his invention flags—who could 
talk on and on with nothing to say? His 
monologue degenerates into nonsense, 
or mere exclamations meant to arouse 
my failing attention. But I frequently 
weary first, and put a stop to the exer- 
cise by relaxing mouth and tongue. 
This takes them away from Z.—he can 
pull and tug at them, hut is unable to 
use them. 

To do him justice, he tries to be enter- 
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taining, and is often comical in an ele- 
mentary way. He cracks what he in- 
tends for jokes, gives imitations of 
funny dialogue, recites doggerel verse— 
very poor, but delivered with great ex- 
pression and rapidity, so as to slur over 
defects. If you had known his talents 
as they were formerly, you would re- 
alize how far he has fallen. 

I will give a couple of examples of 
this “angel” clowning, with which I 
have been edified recently. Z. roused 
me the other night especially to hear 
the following pretended dialogue—the 
genesis of which remains obscure. 

“There’s a couple of Hindus 
landed in England.” 

“What for?” 

“On _ business. 
very homesick.”’ 

‘“‘What’ll they do?” 

“There’s a town over there named 
Ely. They are going to look at it.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, they’ve just got to add ‘phant’ to 
it, and itll make them feel more at 
home.” 

His best recent “poem” contained one 
fairly presentable verse: 

“It is sometimes very risky 

To give fishes wine and whisky, 

And then to go in swimming for a lark: 

For some fish may get the notion 

That his fish-pond is the ocean, 

And that he himself is a ferocious 
shark.” 

The composition told of a house-party 
guest who, becoming somewhat in- 
ebriated, insisted on pouring alcoholic 
beverages into an ornamental fish-pond 
because he thought the fishes needed a 
real drink. He meant kindly, but acted 
with poor judgment; as he subsequently 
either fell in or went in, and before he 
could be rescued had been bitten in 
forty-seven different places by the in- 
furiated goldfish. 

When song and story fail, Z. will fall 
back on more unpleasant methods. He 
will fill me with a tossing uneasiness, so 
that I cannot lie still. He will give me 


just 
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pain, in head, teeth, heart, abdomen— 
any part of the body—or a very mobile 
itching, 


which jumps merrily from 
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place to place upon my anatomy. 

As far as bodily discomfort is con- 
cerned, in course of time I became cal- 
loused to much that would drive an un- 
accustomed victim mad. But as my 
powers of endurance developed, the 
force of the treatment progressed oc- 
cordingly. For instance, what used to be 
a mild itching until I learned to bear it 
conveniently, gradually increased in 
authority until it nearly resembled the 
stinging of bees. I am not yet able to 
regard this exaggeration with equanim- 
ity; as it is rather particularly unpleas- 
ant to lie expecting these stings, but 
not knowing when or where they will 
strike. 

When my obsessor yields entirely to 
his overpowering urge, the night be- 
comes a horror. I am filled with a dis- 
cordant force that will not let me rest. 
1 am tossed about, heated to a sweating 
fever-glow. My eyelids are kept wide 
open, the balls dragged painfully to and 
fro, aching with a sort of rough vibra- 
tion. I am pained and stung in all parts 
of the body. My heart-action is acceler- 
ated to palpitation. My nose and throat 
are closed until I can hardly breathe, 
while at the same time the expansion of 
my lungs is cramped and checked. My 
throat is irritated by a stinging discom- 
fort, causing paroxyms of coughing 
(this always brings a salty, metallic 
taste into my mouth, as of electricity). 
! am shaken now and then by shocks 
as of some inward explosion—or gal- 
vanic discharges through my nerves. 
My limbs are jerked and twisted, my 
tongue is bitten. 

You will perceive that this is a beau- 
tiful condition of hysterical insomnia. 

jut it is also obsession, as I know be- 
yond any possibility of doubt. Z. is 
actively present in all of it, very insist- 
ently and obtrusively present. 

This sort of thing used to occur five 
nights out of seven, and often last till 
morning. I would rise haggard and 
worn, but sometimes with a restless, un- 
comfortable energy. Quite as often I 
would be exhausted, or the energy 
would give out before the day was over, 

leaving me in a state of semi-collapse. 
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My obsessor’s explanation of this 
would be unsatisfactory enough—‘It 
went wrong somehow; I thought you 
would be helped more; the strength 
wasn t able to go into you.” 

It did no good for me to protest 
against this harassment, though I used 
to sit up in bed and curse it, and argue, 
and plead. My obsessor’s answer was 
generally an incoherent rush of counter- 
protestations, self-justifications, assur- 
ances, urgings for me to be patient. It 
would strengthen me; or if it didn’t, he 
couldn’t help it anyway. He didn’t know 
how to think anything else, and he must 
think his power. If I persisted, he 
would be thrown into an insane, jibber- 
ing frenzy, and I would feel my own 
self-control slipping. 

I have known war and _ physical 
danger. But no night spent in a broken 
trench, with dead men near, enemy 
shells falling close, and machine-gun 
bullets cracking past my ears, was ever 
so terrible as the devil-haunted nights 
endured under my own safe roof. 

There was about most of these prac- 
tices against my mind and body a 
strange quality of ugliness—an obnoxi- 
ousness utterly repugnant—a discord 
against my entire being. This discord 
made the physical discomfort worse 
than any natural pain I have ever suf- 
fered. While the mental images and 
ideas intruded upon my consciousness 
were so deformedly hideous that they 
seemed the work of an_ ingenuity 
actually diabolic. It was exactly the 
quality met with in nightmare. 

I found two ways of combatting the 
influence. One was the time-honored 
recourse of rising and working or read- 
ing for an hour or so. This generally 
quieted my uneasy devil, and I could 
sleep thereafter; but there would be so 
little time left of the night for rest that 
I would wake in the morning tired and 
sick. My obsessor recognized the harm 
of this, and would always protest 
against my getting up in the night. 
Sometimes my threat to do so would 
bring him to reason and quiet. 

The other way is more effective— 
though perhaps more dangerous—and I 
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still practice it. I relax my body en- 
tirely, abandoning myself to an inertia 
almost death-like. It is hard for me to 
do, but I have learned the way. When 
I am in this condition my obsessor is 
helpless. He can find no way to grasp 
or control me. Somehow he is unable 
to connect with my nerve-centres, and 
his power, as he says, “is wasted.” I 
feel it pass through me, but it does not 
grip—I think it must meet some resist- 
ance to be effective. I myself suffer an 
immediate loss of vitality, and so I dare 
not prolong the condition. But this 
frightens Z., and he is willing to make 
concessions to bring me back. He says, 
“You are dying. You are wilfully tak- 
ing yourself out of your body.” 

I am glad to say that all this hell has 
now been considerably mitigated. I am 
now able to sleep more or less soundly 
five nights out of seven, though I 
usually suffer some uneasiness before 
sleeping. There are occasional lapses 
when I am put through the full process. 
This generally happens several nights 
in succession, when Z. is experiencing 
his periodic convulsion. 


My obsessor’s influence by day has 
never been as painful as by night; but 
even more harmful, I think. It has 
been oppressive enough to ruin my 
satisfaction with life and to limit my 
natural abilities. 

He is always “doing something.” 
There is always some sort of influence 
exerted upon me, except during those 
rare (now more frequent) moments 
when some arresting and beguiling ex- 
terior consideration has temporarily dis- 
tracted my attention from him com- 
pletely. Sometimes this causes him to 
forget himself—and then for a few 
minutes I am, marvelously, wholly my- 
self! But if he retains his presence of 
mind, my neglect seems to hurt him un- 
bearably. He will assert himself with 


some extra stricture or violence, till I 
am forced to heed him again. 

When he is “thinking well’’ (and this 
is more often now than formerly) his 
consciousness accords with mine in a 
great measure. 


His impulse aids my 
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physical action. His thought-stream 
runs with my own, and I am only con- 
scious of such divergences as we com- 
monly ascribe to the subconscious mind ; 
though his participation in my life is 
still quite evident to me who have 
learned to recognize it. Sometimes, 
with a little more activity, he joins me 
as a companion, taking a sympathetic 
interest in my affairs, my work, rest 
and recreation (if any). This friendly 
relation is not a bad thing, after one 
has grown used to it. It does not inter- 
fere with my association with friends, 
either—rather does Z. feel satisfaction 
when “we” enjoy the companionship of 
human beings. 

It is worthy of note that my obses- 
sors intelligence, when he is thus 
“thinking well,” seems to be of a quite 
human, rather simple order. Gone now 
are the understanding and knowledge 
that were his when he first revealed 
himself to my conscious mind. He ex- 
presses himself clearly, but cannot use 
long words unless I prompt him. His 
comprehension, unaided, is rather lim- 
ited. He can comprehend by my under- 
standing—see what is illuminated by 
my thought—well enough, yet he dis- 
likes to have me “think ahead of him” 
—think beyond his capacity, even 
though he can follow mentally. He 
finds it hard to be patient if I read some 
serious work, which demands thought, 
but he can be interested in light read- 
ing—especially humorous stuff. His 
sense of humor is primitive; he will be 
amused to laughter at things which 
seem crude or childish to me. 


The above is descriptive of such times 
as he is “thinking well.”” When he is 
“thinking badly,” it is a different story. 

Then he is always “doing something,” 
and it is always something painful or 
uncomfortable. His simplest device is 
to interrupt my thought by an insistent 
appeal, uttered mentally or with the 
physical suggestion of speech in my 
mouth, “Brother! Brother!” He will 
also converse at length, if allowed, with- 
out caring what he says or how. 

If I stop to analyze my thought and 
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sensation, I can recognize his work 
somewhere. Some enforced mental at- 
titude or impression, some tension of 
nerves, or discomfort, or pain. His 
grip is upon me in some manner. The. 
most disheartening thing is my loss of 
the power of realization. It is not so 
much that my senses are obscured as 
that my feeling is either deadened or 
distorted. My natural emotional re- 
actions are interrupted, and unnatural 
reactions substituted. This is done 
merely by tampering with the physical 
apparatus of emotion—by influencing 
my body and either preventing or 
falsifying the sensations that naturally 
accompany emotion. This is death to 
JOY. 

The simplest way of accomplishing it 
is by interfering with the natural 
rhythm of my breathing. I suppose no 
normal man could understand the ef- 
fect. But let a nervous tension grip the 
body, let the eyes be pained and tugged 
counter to the desired direction, let the 
pulse be made slow and heavy, and let 
the breathing be checked and forced to 
irregularity; and then, no matter how 
sane the mind may be, or with what 
calmness one may reason, one fails 
completely to understand or appreciate 
the reality of any experience. He sim- 
ply does not feel truly. 

Once I used to enjoy pleasurable ex- 
periences. Now—for instance—lI often 
stand on one of our local hill-tops and 
look out over a wide and beautiful scene. 
And I think, “I can see it all plainly, I 
can count the trees and rocks like the 
figures of a sum. But it doesn’t mean 
anything to me. For all the emotional 
response I feel, for all the joy I get 
from it, I might just as well be down a 
cellar looking at a heap of ashes.” 

Sometimes an opposite method is 
used, and I am filled with an uneasy, 
driving excitement. My heart pounds 
erratically, my breathing is swift and 
labored. I combat a recklessness and 
instability of emotion entirely foreign 
to my nature. I am pained by fleeting 
pangs of wholly false emotion, made up 
of obsessive thoughts and unnatural 
physical reactions. I can feel a vio- 
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lence of force within me, like a vortex 
whirling about without proper outlet. 
Such an experience is as exhausting as 
labor. 

When such physical effects are pro- 
duced, whether of depression or excite- 
ment, and accompanied by the infliction 
of appropriate mental impressions, we 
have “complexes,” “inhibitions,” “‘pho- 
bias,” etc. I have experienced a large © 
and unpleasant variety of these things; 
though as I am always aware of their 
nature, I disvalue them accordingly, and 
try not to let them influence my true be- 
liefs or acts. Thus much of their force 
is lost, the principal effect being to null- 
ify my interest in life. 

In line with this is the limitation 
which my obsessor often places upon my 
senses. He will turn my eyes away 
from what I wish to see. He will in- 
fluence my ears so that while I hear 
distinctly enough, I cannot grasp the 
meaning of what I hear. He will take 
away my sense of smell, if it is bringing 
me any enjoyment (as when a fragrant 
summer breeze is blowing). He will 
remove my sense of taste completely, if 
I am especially hungry and sit down to 
a good meal. He will make my cigar 
or tobacco suddenly virtueless, as far 
as I can tell, if I seem to be enjoying a 
smoke too much. 

Sometimes Z. will select some special 
tool—some troublesome idea, uncom- 
fortable sensation, or actual pain—and 
busily inflict it upon me, to the exclusion 
of all other activities, for hours or days 
at atime. Intent upon this exercise, he 
will insistently obtrude the obsession 
upon my consciousness until it becomes 
so burdensome as to be almost unbear- 
able. The remedy is distraction of my 
attention by some outside interest. But 
he guards against that as much as he 
can. He limits and wearies me so that 
I have neither enthusiasm nor energy 
enough to seek distraction. 

Sometimes, again, he will work upon 
my mind throughout the day with 
sprightly activity. He will try to dis- 
tort my every thought and impression, 
counteracting each one by a swiftly-in- 
flicted aberration. He will interfere 
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with my work, whispering wrong re- 
sults if I am figuring, interrupting the 
flow of my thoughts whatever I am do- 
ing. He will seize eagerly on every op- 
portunity to make discord in my mind. 
He will suggest a thousand fantastic 
and illogical ideas. He will comment 
conversationally on everything that 
comes to my attention, his remarks be- 
ing ludicrous or nonsensical. If I reply 
to him in the same vein (as I sometimes 


do) the conversation attains to the 
level of a none-too-nice vaudeville 
sketch. 


A great deal of his activity is ex- 
pressed in pain. This is often in the 
head or pit of the stomach, but may be 
anywhere—ears, teeth, groin, shoulder, 
heart, knee, foot—anywhere from 
crown to sole. It may be slight, or it 
may be actual agony. Fortunately the 
latter is seldom maintained for longer 
than a few minutes. But the former is 
an almost ever-present burden. 

And whatever else my obsessor is 
about, he maintains a certain hold con- 
stantly. I can always, if I stop to 
examine my sensations, feel more or 
less pressure in the head, pull at the 
eyes, and restriction of respiration. It 
amounts to a never-relaxing nervous 
tension. And as a result, I am always 
suffering from shock. 

The foregoing all sounds like a his- 
tory of “the horrors.” And it is. But 
it should be borne in mind that through 
long association I have grown so very 





familiar with my obsessor and his 
methods that the situation is not so 
terrible for me as it may seem. I have 


forgotten what ease of body and mind 
is like, but I manage to worry along and 
do my work. It is, in a way, like the 
old war-time trench life; a dog’s life 
from the normal point of view, but, for 
us who were hardened to it, not so bad 
even amusing at times. 

My account, also, seems like that of 
a pronounced psycho-neurotic case. Of 
course it is just that. But I am aware 
—I know to all certainty—that the con- 
dition is caused by a genuine obsessive 
agent. I believe that all such cases, 
familiar as they are to psychiatry, are 
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unrecognized obsessions. I am a man 
whose subconscious mind is open to ob- 
servation. The lid is off. Not only do 
subconscious activities go on within my 
full consciousness, but they intrude so 
upon my attention that I cannot help 
but study them. I am sure that I have 
come to approximately correct judg- 
ments as to their nature. I believe 
them to be of the same nature as those 
which take place in every mind, the 
difference being in my abnormal sensi- 
tiveness of nerve, in the unusual 
strength of the force communicated to 
and through me, and in the inability of 
the administering personality to control 
it or himself. These features make ob- 
session. 


I will sum again my conclusions as to 
the nature of the thing. 

It is essentially a power imparted to 
me by a living and personal though dis- 
carnate agent. He is present, a direct- 
ing engineer, in my mind, gaining con- 
sciousness and knowledge of my life by 
means of the same physical machinery 
employed by myself. He has managed, 
of set intention, with great effort, and 
with the assistance of others of his kin- 
dred, to make me sensitive to his force, 
so that it may be more readily com- 
municated and more effective. He im- 
parts it in stimuli to my nerves, in a 
great many different ways, and the re- 
ception is felt acutely by myself. 

The diabolic features of obsession are 
the most difficult to understand or to 
reconcile with any sound philosophy. I 
doubt whether any real understanding 
of them is possible save to those who 
have had long and carefully considered 
personal exprience. A normal man may 
listen to the explantions; but he cannot 
possibly have knowledge enough to rec- 
ognize their truth. 

In order to make this letter more 
complete, I will summarize again briefly. 

The pains of obsession are sometimes 
and to some extent necessary, that the 
force imparted may be delivered effec- 
tively. But the oppressive nature of 
the affliction as a whole is due to two 
main conditions. First, a superabun- 
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dance of power constrains the delivering 
agent to discharge it in the readiest way 
possible, so that he loses control and 
expresses it in violence. Second, his 
situation is such that he fails to realize 
his own consciousness fully enough to 
maintain sane intelligence, 

The latter condition gives rise to two 
chief tendencies. The obsessor, unable 
to maintain his mental integrity, loses 
his purpose, judgment, and sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the subject. He be- 
comes self-concerned, and tries con- 
stantly to hold his consciousness inde- 
pendent of his subject’s by expressing 
himself jealously in mental and physi- 
cal discord. 

Every abuse committed by an obsess- 
ing agent is three things. It is a dis- 
charge of fluid force; an appeal to the 
attention of the subject; and a self- 
assertion, counteracting against the 
subject’s being. 

The obsessor does not act intentional- 
ly with real malignity and cruelty. But 
the result is often to counterfeit these 
so closely that it is difficult indeed to 
distinguish any difference. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that in spite of ignorance and con- 
fusion, in spite of errors and abuses, in 
spite of all disservice, the obsessor is 
constantly delivering vital force to the 
obsessed. And this cannot fail to bene- 
fit in some measure, even though the 
manner of its delivery may injure. 


I have found a couple of quotations 
with which to close. They seem to me 
remarkably appropriate. 

The first one is from “The Golden 
Bough” (p. 230) : 

” Thus the Yorubas hold that 
every man has three spiritual inmates, 
of whom the first, called Olori, dwells 
in the head and is man’s protector, 
guardian and guide. Offerings are 
made to this spirit, chiefly of fowls, and 
some of the blood mixed with palm-oil 
is rubbed on the forehead. The Karens 
suppose that a being called the Tso re- 
sides in the upper part of the head, and 
while it retains its seat no harm can be- 
fall the person from the seven Kelahs, 





or personified passions. But if the Tso 
becomes heedless or weak, certain evil 
to the person is the result.— 

Ht The Siamese think that a spirit 
called Khuan or Kwun dwells in the 
human head, of which it is the guardian 
spirit.” 

The second is from an ancient Jap- 
anese Noh Play, as quoted by W. B. 
Yeats in the treatise appended to Lady 
Gregory’s “Visions and Beliefs in the 
West of Ireland.” The lines are spoken 
by two wandering ghosts, bewildered in 
a fog: 

“We are entangled up—whose fault 
was it, dear? Tangled up as the grass 
patterns are tangled up in this coarse 
cloth, or that insect which lives and 
chirrups in dried seaweed. We do not 
know where are today our tears in the 
undergrowth of this eternal wilderness. 
We neither wake nor sleep; and pass- 
ing our nights in sorrow, which is in 
the end a vision, what are these scenes 
of spring to us? This thinking in sleep 
for some one who has no thought for 
you, is it more than a dream? And yet 
surely it is the natural way of love. In 
our hearts there is much, in our bodies 
nothing, and we do nothing at all, and 
only the waters of the river of tears 
flow quickly.” 

These two poor devils seem to be lost 
in what William Blake called “the 
dread Sleep of Ulro.” And what my 
own ghostly friends call ‘‘a special con- 
dition,” in which they ‘“‘communicate 
power by thought.” 

I am somewhat shocked to find that I 
have taken some four weeks to complete 
this letter. It has been done in occas- 
ional spurts of writing, and is in con- 
sequence disjointed and generally un- 
satisfactory. I have said enough, at 
any rate, however I have said it; and 
will consign it to yourself without fur- 
ther effort. 





Sincerely, 
A. B. 


While he was confining himself to 
statement of his beliefs in the character 
of his obsessors, and of his reasons for 
persisting in the spiritistic outlook, A. 
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B.’s correspondence was _ interesting 
enough, but not of outstanding import- 
ance, and certainly it presented novelty 
in detail only and not in its general fea- 
turs. But with the above document in 
which we are given such a dispassion- 
ate, reasoned, studied view of the actual 
symptoms of obsession as seen from 
within by a mind as well balanced in all 
ordinary matters as A. B.’s obviously is, 
it is evident that we are in the pres- 
ence of a scientific record of extraordin- 
ary character and importance. I ac- 
cordingly wrote at once to A. B., asking 
him if I might publish his letters, just 
as he had written them. To this re- 
quest I rceived the following reply: 


May 27th, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Carrington: 

I have thought over your suggestion, 
and my answer is as follows. You are 
at liberty to use my letters in any way 
that seems best to you; and if they can 
be of any help to any other such unfor- 
tunates as myself, I shall be very glad. 

I must, however, make the stipula- 
tion that my name shall not be used, 
and-I should even prefer that the ini- 
tials of my familiars be changed. This 
does not mean that I shall expect you to 
keep my identity a dark secret from 
any possibly interested person of your 
acquaintance. But I must by all means 
avoid any risk of acquiring a reputa- 
tion for lunacy or even eccentricity 
among my relatives, friends and busi- 
ness associates. 

It is certainly natural that you should 
prefer the theory that the personalities 
who are my obsessors are merely sub- 
ordinate “split-off’’ phases of my own 
self. As I have said before more than 
once, I do not believe it possible for any 
man who has not himself undergone 
such experiences as mine to hold my 
convictions. I regard the ‘split-off” 
theory as a good safe theory, and one 
sanctioned by the best minds among in- 
vestigators. I also regard it as a mis- 
take. But— 

I don’t intend to quarrel with it. Just 
consider that in the following I am 
merely expressing my personal belief. 
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I am entirely convinced, as a result of 
my experiences and careful study of 
them, that the obsessing personalities 
are in reality what they claim to be— 
human identities in close mental asso- 
ciation with me, but absolutely distinct 
from my own personal being. Further- 
more, the multiple theory of human per- 
sonality now seems to me entirely and 
absurdly false. My experiences have, 
for me, cast a flood of light on the whole 
vexed question of subconscious activity, 
and I can see plainly—very plainly—so 
plainly that I cannot help but recognize 
it—that all the more or less marked 
erratic movements which modern sci- 
ence teaches are aberrations of our own 
minds, are in reality the workings of 
other beings in our minds—of alien 
thinkers with our thoughts. 

As for a really distinct personality 
being limited in knowledge, while asso- 
ciated with my mind, to what I myself 
experience or have at some time expe- 
rienced; I think I can understand it. Z. 
is now in this condition. In effect, his 
spiritual consciousness has entered mv 
earthly mind, and while there he main- 
tains himself in this world and realizes 
himself and all things else by means of 
the same physical machinery of brain 
which I use. But since all our knowl- 
edge depends upon the stored im- 
pressions in the matter of our brains, 
and these impressions are made by 
physical stimuli through physical 
senses, it follows that the invading con- 
sciousness, while expressing himself 
physically in another’s mind, has no 
handy mental records of his own to 
which to refer, nor can he establish any 
for his own exclusive use in the living 
matter which serves the living man. 
All the knowledge available to him is 
that which is recorded in the material 
brain-cells; and this is recorded by, and 
belongs to, the living earthly man. 

All this is not to say that such 
visitants are never able to exhibit 
knowledge of their own, that is not de- 
rived from the invaded mind. Upon 
occasion, when they are able to mani- 
fest themselves with sufficient force. 
they can be-conscious of something of 
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their own knowledge and memory. 
X. is now certainly a very much lim- 


ited personality. But we are all of us 
even more limited, often and often, 
while we are sleeping. And he was not 
so limited when he first presented him- 
self to me as a returned discarnate. 

Now I had intended, and still intend 
(God willing and flood and famine per- 
mitting) to write Part One of my ac- 
count. But from present prospects, I 
can’t say when I shall be able to get at 
it. From the phenomenal point of view, 
it will be the most remarkable part of 
the story. But I hardly think it would 
do for publication. It would be an ad- 
vantage for me if I could have the op- 
portunity of outlining it for you in con- 
versation, some time before I make the 
attempt to write it. 

I have not been able to find a copy of 
“The Maniac,’ though I am quite a 
browser in old book stores. If you care 
to let me read your own copy, I guar- 
antee to return it promptly and in good 
order. 

I thank you for your advice, which I 
feel to be very good indeed. I will 
surely write again in due time to report 
progress. Until then I remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
A. B. 


It will be noted that the next—and 
last—letter was commenced on Feb- 
ruary 5, before hearing from me; but 
about this same date I did write to A. 
B., asking for a final report, and he 
mentions the coincidence later on in his 
letter (under date Feb. 10). It is pos- 
sible that I shall receive further letters 
from time to time, but the narrative 
seems to be fairly rounded-out in this 
report—which ends, I am glad to say, a 
little more cheerfully than the others! 
The communication otherwise speaks 
for itself. 


February 5th, 1928. 
My dear Dr. Carrington: 

I have been meaning for some time to 
give you a report of progress—trusting, 
of course, that you remember my case 
of obsession and are interested in its 
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further history since last I wrote you. 

I am keeping up the fight, and I think 
I am winning back to normal life little 
by little. But it isa slow business. The 
primary obsessor, Z., is still present in 
my mind and body; and the secondary, 
X., is also present and active, being evi- 
dent as a constantly whispering and 
singing voice. 

On the whole, I feel sure the situa- 
tion is improving. I now have some 
hope that I may eventually regain my 
own sound and undisturbed conscious- 
ness, whereas two years ago I was hope- 
less. I do not, it is true, expect that 
these obsessors will ever leave me while 
I live; but hope that they may relieve 
me by coming more into harmony with 
my own being, merging with my con- 
sciousness, or by submergence below 
the level of my conscious attention. I 
believe that the subconscious mind is 
their normal seat, and there they may 
remain without interfering too greatly 
with my mind or body. 

The secondary obsessor, X., does not 
trouble me at all, as I am not obliged to 
give him any of my attention. And Z. 
seems to be gradually becoming more 
limited in his activities. He no longer 
indulges in such a wide variety of devil- 
tries, but confines his energies to a few 
favorites—which, I am bound to say, 
are sufficiently wearing upon the suf- 
ferer. He has begun to talk anxiously 
about “‘thinking righter.”” Indeed, he 
pleads that he is “thinking righter” no 
matter what he is about, because, if he 
were engaged in any different sort of 
torment it would be a worse one, 


I have made one discovery since I 
wrote last. I have told you, I believe, 
that one of Z.’s principal and most effec- 
tive methods of “control” is to inter- 
fere with the natural rhythm of my 
breathing. He does this by closing my 
nostrils, constricting my throat, and 
putting a check upon the nervous and 
muscular apparatus of the diaphragm; 
so that the lungs are held or irregularly 
expanded, making breathing difficult 
and exhausting. Well, by relaxing, re- 
leasing my body to his control and ob- 
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serving carefully just what he was 
about, I have found that he talks in a 
series of jerks or pulls forming a rough 
and uncomfortable vibration. That is, 
he speaks in thought and emphasizes 
each syllable of his words with a dis- 
cordant pull at my solar plexus. And 
similarly, when he grips my nose and 
throat, when he pains my eyes, he is 
talking in a telegraphy of 
rhythm, each word a throb. 
What he says is not important. It is 
a means of inflicting the vibrant throb. 


uneven 








He repeats such phrases as: “You'll — 
be sur — prised — you'll — be — 
sur — prised — you'll — be — sur — 
prised — when — I’m — think — ing 
— right;” “I’m — all — rotten — 
wrong — I’m all — rotten—wrong ;” 
“I’m — think — ing — my — self;” 
“I — can — not — be — lieve that 











— | am all — right;” “Broth— 
er! Broth—er! Broth—er!” 

About a week ago I suddenly realized 
that I was feeling much more like my 
old self. I was actually relishing food 
and tobacco, enjoying work and rest, 
and looking at the world with a sense 
of its reality. Three nights in succes- 
sion I had gone to bed and to sleep 
immediately, resting all night long 
without a change of position. That 
hadn't happened before for years. 

My realization was unfortunate. I 
said to myself, ‘““Well, I am certainly im- 
proving. This is remarkable. Life is 
not so bad this way.” Then came the 
discouraging thought, “Jt can’t last—he 
will think he is losing his grip and 
tighten up.” Sure enough, my realiza- 
tion brought the improved condition of 
affairs to Z.’s attention, and he couldn’t 
allow it to go on. My self-congratula- 
tien acted as a challenge to him. He 
immediately renewed his activities, and 
for the past week I have been suffering 
from an especially concentrated attack. 

During this time he has refrained 
from interfering with my thoughts to 
any great degree—an abstinence upon 
which he has much prided himself—but 
has put a grip of tension on my whole 
body and has constricted my breathing 
in the manner described above. The 
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muscular and nervous mechanism of 
lung-expansion has been subjected to 
an uneven series of checks and shocks, 
while my nose and throat have been 
spasmodically closed. The sound of the 
iaampered air-expulsion through my 
nosirils has been fashioned into speech, 
“Broth-er, broth-er;” or “I—will not— 
think any—thing—righter.”’ 

All this is most noticeable when I am 
trying to sleep—a difficult thing to do 
under such circumstances. But the en- 
couraging thing about it is that where- 
as a year or so ago I used to remain 
awake and tormented all night, now I 
generally succeed in pacifying or evad- 
ing my obsessor after a few hours of 
trouble. When I can stand the racket 
no longer I get up and “cool off.” I 
parade around the room, go through a 
series of physical exercise, threaten to 
stay up and read. I then get back to 
bed with the distinct understanding in 
my mind that I really will sit up and 
read for the rest of the night if I have 
any more trouble. I relax as much as 
possible, feel much easier, and soon fall 
asleep. 

The foregoing, I am afraid, is not 
particularly interesting. However, it 
serves to illustrate how a very abnormal 
obsession is slowly lapsing—as I hope 
—into a condition of quite ordinary 
nervous symptoms, 

I am taking a special interest, during 
the present period of affliction, in not- 
ing the physical effects upon myself. I 
have lost color visibly, my eyes are 
bloodshot, my face shows nervous 
strain. I have probably lost weight, 
but have not tested this. Of course I 
am exhausted, yet uneasy with a wrack- 
ing tension. I have a fine set of pains, 
and a desperate sense of suffocation 
that must be fought against. Iam get- 
ting a bit shaky on my feet, and my 
movements are just a little uncertain. 
The attack is probably about over, and 
I shall soon be more at ease. 

There is something to be said even 
for my present condition. For, un- 
pleasant as the trouble is, I am able to 
write this letter, as I have been able 
each day to go through the routine of 
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business—tired and nervously jangled, 
physically hurt, but mentally clear and 
able to direct my attention where I 
wish. A year or so ago my obsessor 
used to try with all his might to absorb 
my attention, distract me from what- 
ever I wished to do. 


February 7th. 


I have had a good night’s sleep, and 
can now expect a few days of compara- 
tive comfort. My obsessor has worked 
off his excitement. I am allowed to 
live for myself again, and feel well and 
strong once more. Z. tells me, “I have 
done what I was trying to do. You are 
benefiting now from the help I was 
giving you, when you thought I was 
just hurting.” 

There is truth in this, I verily believe. 
None the less I believe that his chief 
necessity was to rid himself of an ac- 
cumulation of surplus force, whether I 
were helped or hurt in the process. 

I will continue more cheerfully. 

I am unable to cite any new and 
striking examples of abnormal phenom- 
ena, as this sort of thing has been con- 
siderably mitigated—for which I am 
sincerely thankful. I will describe just 
a few of Z.’s practices other than the 
habitual pains and depressions of body 
and mind. 

For more than a month he has been 
experimenting with my senses of smell 
and taste. This is not a new game by 
any means, but he has lately specialized 
in it. For several weeks I was con- 
stantly aware of an odor of decay, a 
stale, musty charnel reek that stayed in 
my nostrils no matter where I went. I 
recognized the smell easily. It was a 
recollection or reproduction of the 
stench of the war-time trenches, an 
odor compounded of damp earth, rot- 
ting sand-bags, rusty metal, mouldy 
leather, stale rations, dirty woolen 
clothes, unwashed humanity, rats, 
death (both old bones and more recent 
putridity), burnt H. E, powder, and a 
taint of poison gas. 

At length he abandoned this amuse- 
ment—I grew too well used to it, as I 
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was once before. He began to please 
me with fleeting whiffs of more pleasant 
scents, all culled from my memory— 
flowers of various sorts, a mown hay- 
field on a summer day, pennyroyal grow- 
ing on the bank of a stream, ripe grapes 
and apples, sweet-fern, daisies in full 
bloom, the smoke of sumac brush 
burning in autumn. I was given im- 
pressions of taste, too, reminiscent of 
the vanished appetites of childhood and 
forgotten confections. I would say to 
myself, “This is cranberry pie, as I 
used to like it at Thanksgiving!’ Or, 
“Oranges. Not as they taste now, but 
as they used to taste at Christmas when 
I was ten years old.” Or, “Maple 
sugar! It used to taste just like that 
when it was soft and fresh in the 
spring.” I could lengthen the list, but 
you get the idea. 

It lasted, off and on, for a couple of 
weeks. But this sort of thing is apt to 
happen as an isolated impression at any 
time. Unfortunately, however, such 
pleasant effects are few and fleeting 
compared to the unpleasant ones. 

The most striking expressions of Z.’s 
power have been visionary presenta- 
tions at night—waking dreams. These 
are no more than dreams, but are de- 
livered with such force that they effect 
my waking senses. I am awake and 
conscious, and actually both see and 
hear; if not with physical eyes and ears, 
certainly with the nerves of sight and 
hearing'’. I will describe two or three 
recent instances. 

One night not long ago I was roused 
from my first drowsiness to hear a 
voice talking about “Captain Craw- 
ford’ (a mythical person). As soon 
as I was awake the following pretended 
dialogue ensued. It was, of course, Z. 
staging a little show. He probably 
took both parts, though of this I am not 
sure. 

“Captain Crawford, hey? He the 
man what worked for the Shipping 
Board and got into trouble?” 

“Yes, that’s him.” 

“His proper an’ correct title is Ex- 


“ A rather neat characterization of the hallucinatory 
.M.B. 
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Captain Crawford.” 

“Did they reduce him?” 

“Reduce him? They deposed him!” 

“From the rank of Captain?” 

“From Captain, and everything else 
pretty near. They would have deposed 
him from being owner of a house and 
lot, only it was in his wife’s name. They 
nearly deposed him from being a Craw- 
ford, a husband, father an’ grand- 
father, and a member of the human 
race. He thinks he had a narrow 
escape.” 

“Did he feel it very much?” 

“Yes, he’s a embittered man. He tries 
to take it out on everybody else, much as 
he can.” 

“He do?” 

“Yes. They don’t hardly dare leave 
him alone with his daughter’s baby any 
more. The other day he was found 
holding a Inquiry and giving the kid a 
Examination, like the Government done 
when they deposed him. He’d prob- 
ably have deposed the poor child from 
something if he’d been let.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Yes. He done deposed their cat 
from being official mouse-catcher of the 
Crawford family. That cat doesn’t dare 
come around the house no more. It 
goes next door and catches mice for the 
neighbors.” 

“Well, well!” 

“It’s his common habit an’ custom to 
depose the ice-man, milk-man, an’ the 
man what delivers newspapers. Only 
they don’t pay no attention to it.” 


Then there was the dream of “The 
Flying Skull,” which was presented, I 
believe, both by my obsessor major and 
by that more retired personality whom 
I call “the third influence,’ and whose 
initials are X. This latter, I think, re- 
mains in my subconscious mind; seldom 
emerging into my consciousness, but 
exerting upon Z, a direction and in- 
struction which he too often disregards. 

The dream was given to me partly by 
visional pictures, partly by an accom- 
panying narrative. Z. intended it, 


seemingly, as an old-fashioned night- 
mare of the shocker type; but the other 
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influence interrupted at the crucial mo- 
ments, giving it a farcical turn. This 
was a well-meant lightening of the sit- 
uation, and the ungrammatical lan- 
guage—a favorite device—was intended 
to heighten the comedy effect. I will 
have to reconstruct Z.’s part, but I re- 
member the interruptions word for 
word. 

The first voice said, ““‘He was hurry- 
ing home through the dark, and he had 
to pass close by Fish Cabin, where the 
old miser’s throat was cut.” 

A dim but very definite picture was 
formed as the voice spoke, seeming to 
be above and to my left as I lay in bed. 
Almost immediately, as my attention 
was attracted to it, my consciousness 
seemed to pass into it and I was sur- 
rounded by the scene of the vision. It 
was night, and I was walking along a 
country path between weeds and bushes. 
I had a distinct feeling of trepidation, a 
thing suggested, as I myself was quite 
calmly aware that a dream was in the 
making and was curiously awaiting de- 
velopments. 

The voice went on and as it did I 
seemed to go through the action de- 
scribed. ‘He hurried along the path, 
growing more and more frightened. 
The trees and bushes about seemed to 
threaten him in the dim moonlight. He 
neared the ruined hut and passed it 
with a sense of relief. But he had 
taken only a few steps further when he 
heard a clicking sound close behind him. 
He stopped, startled, and _ whirled 
around. And there, gleaming white and 
ghastly in the moonlight, on a level 
with his own face and barely two yards 
away, was a grinning skull!” <A sort 
of electric shock went through me at the 
last word, and seeming to look back as 
the tale said, I saw the skull plainly, 
shining luminously, a little larger than 
natural, and a most horrific object. 

The story continued, “He turned and 
ran homeward with all his strength, 
panting and gasping in terror.” (My 
heart was really beating hard and my 
breath labored). “He ran till he could 
run no more, then paused exhausted and 
glanced fearfully behind him, There 
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was the ghastly thing still close by, and 
as he looked it rushed at him with a 
whistling sound, and gnashing its flesh- 
less Jaws—” 

Just here the other voice interrupted. 
‘But he had his trusty base-ball bat 
with him,” (1 found a bat in my hand), 
“and he took a good holt and swang 
with it, and he knocked that skull for 
a three-bagger.”’ (My action seemed to 
accompany the telling, the bat struck 
the skull with a sounding crack, and it 
flew out of sight). ‘“‘Then he turnt him 
around and went home without no more 
trouble.” 

The first voice took up the tale again. 
“But just as he reached the back door, 
the hideous thing flew out from behind 
the rose-bushes and whizzed at him 
with snapping teeth. He was unarmed 
and helpless—’” I was there by the 
doorstep, the skull rushing out from the 
familiar shrubbery, and my bat was 
gone. But the second voice came to the 
rescue, 

“But he see a big red apple setting on 
the back porch, right in reach. And he 
grabbed that ample up and slapped it 
right between that skull’s teeth, so they 
crunched in. The skull was surprised, 
but it was a good apple, so he chawed 
on it a little bit and then turnt right 
around and flewed away with it.” 

It was really quite a comical effect. 
The phantasmal skull stopped short in 
mid-air with the apple in its jaws and 
mumbled on it a little. Then a mollified 
expression seemed to come on the bony 
face, and off it went. 

The first voice made one more at- 
tempt. “But that night when he went 
up to bed—” 

The second voice broke in _ im- 
mediately. “He found quite a party 
waiting for him, yes sir! There were 
eight of them skulls up there. They 
had flewed in through the open winder 
from the cemetery, and they was set- 
ting in a row on his bed, jumping up 
and down with impatience and looking 
hungry. He knowed just what to do. He 
says, ‘Just a moment, gents!’ And he 
run down stairs and brung up a whole 
basketful of them red apples what he 
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had, and he passed them out right lav- 
ish. And each skull took tight aholt of 
his apple and flewed out of the winder 
with it. Then that feller shut down the 
winder. , 

“There was only one come back for 
seconds. The feller opened up the 
winder to spit out, having been raised 
careful and being particular about the 
carpets, and the skull flewed in. But 
he had his baseball bat with him this 
time, and swang it, and that skull went 
out of the winder quicker than he had 
came in, and without no apple.’ 


As a last example, I will describe a 
vision that was presented to me only a 
few nights ago. This, whether so in- 
tended or not, was certainly symbolic of 
Z. and his “help” (of course, when he 
is “thinking wrong’’). 

I waked up about the middle of the 
night with a strong impression that I 
was in great pain and trouble. This of 
course was a dream suggestion, as was 
the prayer I was muttering, “God have 
mercy !” 

Immediately I was aware of a pic- 
ture forming a little above me and to 
my left, a vague dream-picture in which 
I seemed to live and move even though 
I was fully aware of my real position 
in my bed. In another minute I seemed 
to enter the picture, or it enveloped me, 
and it became more distinct. I saw 
standing before me a slim figure of 
medium height, with a dim, smooth, ex- 
pressionless face, and wearing medie- 
val-looking garments—jerkin and hose 
arrangements of gray. 

He offered me something held in the 
palm of his outstretched right hand. I 
looked down and saw that it was a whit- 
ish wafer about twice the size of a sil- 
ver dollar. I did not recognize this at 
once, but I believe it represented the 
consecrated wafer of the Host. He 


_4T cannot refrain from remarking upon the extreme 
similarity between this comedy stuff, and the lighter 
utterances of_the Walter Stinson control in the Margery 


mediumship. Just this sort of absurd narrative, in just this 
sort of absurdly and intentionally ungrammatical words, 
we get again and again from Walter in his more re- 
laxed and friendly moods. If the nightmare interludes 
were omitted and the humorous sequence of the en- 
counter with the skulls and the ways employed for deal- 
ing with them were given alone, I could easily believe that 
I ee in, the presence of a Lime Street seance record, 
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spoke, or Z. spoke through the appari- 
tion, saying, “Take it, take it.” 

I drew back in suspicious reluctance 
(I seemed able to move my imaginary 
self quite freely). He urged me again, 
“Take it! It will help and strengthen 
you. It is God’s mercy, which you have 
been asking. It has been intrusted to 
me to give you.” 

Then—moved chiefly by curiosity to 
see what would happen—I put out my 
hand to take the thing. Instantly he 
withdrew it from me, crumpled it in his 
palm into a hundred pieces, and with a 
shattering, jeering laugh flung them 
into my face. And each piece stung me 
like a wasp. 

I roused from the vision with a feel- 
ing of shock and horror. 

Such a vision seems to be mockery 
and cruelty, but I believe the purpose 
to be merely an impressive discharge of 
force. 

And I reiterate my belief that these 
visions differ from the ordinary dreams 
of sleep only in the force of their de- 
livery, which gives seeming reality to 
sights, sounds and sensations. This and 
my own sensitive conditions enable me 
to experience them while awake and ob- 
servant. Since | am also sure that they 
are produced by active intelligences dis- 
tinct from my own, it follows that I 
believe every man is mentally compan- 
ioned by such intelligences; though he 
may not suspect their presence, and 
they may not be as obstreperous as 
these of mine. 

It is evident to me that these busy 
dream-makers are the hidden workers 
of the subconscious, and engineer all the 
queer activities that issue thence. They 
are the authors of automatic writings, 
the tellers of medium’s tales. With 
enough force they are able to conjure 
up any sort of apparition by night or 
day. I believe that with a sufficiency 
of the same sort of force and with de- 
veloped will and imagination they can 
influence material objects, cast mirage- 
like pictures real enough to be photo- 
graphed, and construct and manipulate 
those temporarily solid models of life, 
ectoplasmic materializations; which 
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they can make to move and speak as 
they do the unreal characters in the 
dream-visions, 


February 10th. 


I have your letter, and am glad to 
know that you bear me in mind. It is 
something to think that my troubles are 
not wholly fruitless. I seem to have an- 
ticipated your request for a report. A 
familiar but always interesting coin- 
cidence. 

I hope this account meets the require- 
ment. I can add that for the last few 
days—since the sixth—I have been very 
much improved in nerves, health and 
strength. I have slept well (for me) 
and my obsessor has inflicted the mini- 
mum of vexation. During the days I 
have been almost my old self, with Z. 
present as an ever-conscious mental 
companion, but assenting to or actually 
assisting my business of living. Of 
course it will not last. Before long an- 
other siege of diabolism will come, but 
in the meantime I am almost free. 

It is in the evenings that he awakes 
to activity, when I try to relax in my 
arm-chair to read and smoke. Then he 
seems to lose patience and control of 
self. He sets up a tumult of objection, 
a distracting discord of nervous con- 
strictions and an excited clamor of ver- 
bal interruptions. This is very trying 
to my patience, but I sit still and let 
him rave. Perhaps it serves to relieve 
him so that he can later let me sleep in 
peace. 

I should mention—I don’t recall ever 
having done so—a special order of 
minor practices of Z., suggestions he 
has always enjoyed giving me merely as 
disorderly interruptions to the respect- 
able tenor of my ways. Such as, when 
I happen to be on a crowded public thor- 
oughfare, the suddenly imagined 
thought of falling down in a ludicrous 
and painful manner. Or with a violent 
bravado seizing and smiting some in- 
offensive passer-by. Or joyously up- 
setting a news-stand and scattering the 
papers. Or pushing some stout old lady 
over in the gutter. Or clasping some 
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attractive young lady (an_ entire 
stranger) to my extremely celibate 
bosom and carrying her off—he doesn’t 
suggest where. If these suggestions 
were a hundred times as strong, and I 
a. great deal more susceptible, they 
would amount to sheer insanity. But as 
it is they are merely a little amusing, 
or annoying, or of no account at all. 
As to my beliefs, I am still firmly 
convinced that these mental companions 
of mine, friendly enemies and hurtful 
helpers, are just what they assert them- 
selves to be. Remember, I knew them 
at the time of their first coming into my 
conscious mind, when they were just as 
humanly, personally intelligent as liv- 
ing beings—and more so. Even if I 
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had no such recollection, I would be 
sure, to my own entire conviction, that 
they live essentially of themselves as 
distinct entities, associated with, but 
not parts of, my own personality. 

I cannot imagine my belief ever 
changing in this regard while I retain 
memory and reason. This part of the 
problem is settled for me once and for 
all. 

In conclusion, let me assure’ you 
again that I will always be glad to tell 
you all I can, whether by letter or in 
person. Though I hope that in future 
there will not be so much to tell. It is 
a case where no news is good news. 

Yours most sincerely, 
A. B. 
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HEINRICH 


THE AUTOMATIC ART OF 


NUSSLEIN 


By HARRY PRICE 


painter creates more than an ephem- 

eral interest in the minds of the 
somewhat blasé Londoners but Herr 
Heinrich Nusslein, of Nuremberg, has 
achieved the apparently impossible and 
his exhibition of automatic paintings 
has created a deep impression in both 
psychic and art circles in London. The 
press, too, has been almost unanimous 
in praising the unusual collection of 
canvasses which represent the highly- 
imaginative work of the Nuremberg 
automatist. 

Herr Nusslein has, during the last 
few months, exhibited his pictures on 
several occasions in England and at 
least three times in London—a fact in- 
dicative of the interest which the pic- 
tures have aroused in the Metropolis. 
At the Alpine Club Gallery in October 
last more than 200 paintings were on 
view. 

I visited the exhibition on March 
30th in the company of Sir Lawrence 
J. Jones (President of the British S. 
P. R.) and Dr. Eugéne Osty of Paris. 
It was then at the Chester Gallery and 
some fifty examples of Herr Nusslein’s 
work were available for inspection. All 
the pictures were for sale, prices rang- 
ing from 15 to 60 guineas. The pic- 
tures are for sale but Herr Nusslein is 
a wealthy man, and the selling is rather 
in the nature of a formality. 

I will not pretend to describe the 
paintings from the point of view of an 
art critic or estheticist but even the 
layman can hardly fail to notice several 
outstanding qualities which the can- 
vases possess. 

Though it is obvious that Herr Nuss- 
lein has had no technical training he 
has a good deal of undeveloped artistic 
talent and, as the Times art critic re- 
marks, is obviously a “reflective man of 
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wide reading.” This is seen in such 
pictures as “Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony” (reproduced); “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra’ ; “Comedia Divina” 
(Dante); ‘“Lemure Scene” (Faust), 
(reproduced); “The Flying Dutch- 
man”’, etc. 

It would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe even a tenth of Nusslein’s paint- 
ings as the versatility shown is almost 
amazing. The pictures include such 
diverse subjects as “Bathers in Jeru- 
salem”, “Snake Culture’, ““Mars Land- 
scape’, “The Crucifixion’, “English 
Landscape”, “Sea Rocks”, ‘“Frauen- 
bad’, “Portrait of a Priest’’, ““Temple 
of the Sun’, etc., etc. 

Herr Nusslein is in the early ‘fifties. 
As a youth, he attended the Nuremberg 
School of Art for a period of six 
months. This was all the actual art 
training he received. After leaving the 
Art School he was associated with a 
firm of art publishers for fifteen years; 
during this time he familiarized him- 
self with thousands of art subjects that 
were being reproduced commercially. 
Later, he dealt extensively in cld mas- 
ters. 

In 1924 he was advised by a business 
friend to develop the psychic powers he 
believed him to possess. (Nusslein’s 
attitude to such matters had always 
been scornfully sceptical). Adopting 
his friend’s suggestion, he discovered 
his gift for prolific automatic writing. 
These writings were generally scraps 
of verse, odds and ends of forgotten 
knowledge and, later, grandiose de- 
scriptions of his own psychic powers 
and productions. Later, he produced 
crude automatic drawings. The qual- 
ity of these improved after some ex- 
perimenting. Then it was that a me- 
diumistic acquaintance suggested his 
painting automatically in oils, 
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“‘Lemure Scene from Faust’ (above, 18 minutes), and “‘Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony” (belcw, 23 minutes); 
two more of Nusslein’s works 














In approximately two years, Nusslein 
had painted two thousand pictures. He 
always paints from imagination and 
memory, never from models, no matter 
what the subject. Except that “‘a spirit 
message”’ on one occasion warned him 
to abstain from painting for six weeks, 
his powers are constant. 

Nusslein’s sight is defective: 7.e. one- 
ninth of the normal vision. This does 
not constitute an obstacle as he applies 
pigment to canvas with a rapidity that 
seems to dispense with the need for 
“conscious deliberation”. He paints 
small pictures in three or four minutes. 
No work takes more than thirty or 
forty minutes. 

We are told that Herr Nusslein pro- 
duces his pictures under varying con- 
ditions of consciousness. Many of them 
are painted from “visions” which ap- 
pear to him and these he has executed 
in complete darkness, in a brief space 
of time, much in the same manner as 
the Polish painter-medium, Marjan 
Gruzewski whose powers have been in- 
vestigated by Dr. Osty at the Institut 
Métapsychique. 

He is also able to paint a scene or 
subject by gaining a psychic impres- 
sion of same through a second person 
giving a “half-audible’ readnig or de- 
scription of the scene in question. It is 
not necessary—we are informed—that 
the automatist shall actually hear the 
words spoken. The resultant painting 
is almost invariably in harmony with 
the scene or object verbally described. 

Another method of obtaining a por- 
trait is for the painter to get en rapport 
with a distant sitter. The resultant 
“psychic portrait’ (not necessarily a 
likeness) takes about 3 or 4 minutes. 
He can also “project himself” into dis- 
tant lands or epochs of the past and he 
then paints what he “sees” there.. In 
the same way Nusslein is clairaudient 
and states that he “receives messages” 
from historical characters of past ages. 
On one occasion he stated that he had 
received a message from a “Peter Libi- 
dinsky”, a magician at the Persian 
Court in the Middle Ages. The re- 
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sultant painting, “The Magician”, was 
a highly-Imaginative portrait. 

Another method of gaining impres- 
sions for his canvases is for the painter 
to “concentrate’ on a name. Sir Law- 
rence Jones informed me that a number 
of signatures (including his own) had 
been given Nusslein who studies or con- 
centrates upon a name, at the same time 
painting what he calls a “‘psychic por- 
trait’—not necessarily a “‘likeness’’. 

Mr. Ivan Baker, (to whom I am in- 
debted for much of the foregoing infor- 
mation) the organizer of the Nusslein 
exhibitions tells me that the painting in 
each of the above cases is performed 
automatically, i.e., without the con- 
scious attention of the artist. His 
psychic state during the work would 
appear to fluctuate between the ex- 
tremes of spontaneous somnambulism 
and mere passivity, auto-hypnosis being 
indicated. The time required for the 
painting of each of Herr Nusslein’s pic- 
tures is recorded. This varies between 
five and forty minutes. Only the sim- 
plest preparations for painting are 
made; tubes of pigment, brushes, pal- 
ette knife, etc., are arranged in handy 
positions. Color is applied to panels 
(all Nusslein’s work is done on wood 
panels with lightning rapidity ; brushes, 
knife or fingers being used in the pro- 
cess. 

The technique employed by Nusslein 
is very curious. Some of his paintings 
look as if his hands only had been used 
in producing them. The finger strokes 
are distinctly visible in many of his 
subjects and he has an almost uncanny 
gift for producing the impression of 
crowds of people or spirits, and proces- 
sions with a very few strokes. His col- 
oring is also very good. In many of his 
works I was struck with the remarkable 
similarity—both in drawing and design 
—to the more imaginative pictures 
(such as illustrate the works of Rabe- 
lais) of Gustave Doré. With more—or 
proper—training Nusslein’s imagina- 


tion would have taken him far in the 
art world. 
It is also claimed for Herr Nusslein 
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that he has the power of ‘“‘mummifying”’ 
organic substances. For instance, after 
making passes of the hands for two or 
three minutes over dead birds, fishes, 
pieces of meat, etc., they gradually as- 
sume a. “mummified” condition; 2.e., 
instead of putrefying in the usual way 
they acquire a shrunken, dried condi- 
tion resembling that of mummies. Three 
to twenty days is usually required for 
the complete change. The temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere (gen- 
erally those of a comfortable drawing 
room) appear to have no important 
modifying influence on this alleged phe- 
nomenon. The passes made over fresh 
cut flowers prolong their period of 
freshness by several days. Nusslein has 
achieved some success also as an auto- 


matic writer; but painting is his forte. 

It is impossible to compare Nusslein’s 
work with that of Lesage or Gruzewski 
—in concept, coloring, technique and 
execution it is entirely different. Mr. 
3aker informs me that he is endeavor- 
ing to stage exhibitions in New York 
and other American cities and I can 
heartily recommend the readers of 
Psychic Research to view Nusslein’s 
pictures should an opportunity occur. 
It is not every medium who is able to 
get into the headlines of the British 
press without being ridiculed—but this 
feat has been achieved by Herr Hein- 
rich Nusslein to whom I tender my 
thanks for the loan of the photographs 
from which the accompanying illustra- 
tions have been prepared. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE AKASHA 


A Chronicle of Clairvoyance and Reincarnation 


Contributed anonymously 


EINCARNATION—mystic creed 

of the vast Orient through all 
history; mighty theory on which 

is woven the pattern of our lives; far- 
reaching solution of all the strange 
riddles of human existence; all-power- 
ful moral gyroscope, stabilizing the 
train of individual progress by welding 
the opposing forces of good and evil 
into a harmony and an equilibrum; 
ever-clicking shuttle of life and death 
in the march of evolution down the 
ages; only reasonably acceptable pro- 
gram of immortal life for the human 
ego;—how little the busy West has 
thought of it! When the canny mind of 
the thinker who is regarded as being 
England’s greatest philosopher declared 
reincarnation to be the only theory of 
immortality which a rational view could 
envisage, it is indeed a bit extraordi- 
nary that we have not paid more careful 
heed to it. Said Hume: “The met- 
empsychosis is therefore the only sys- 
tem of this kind that philosophy can 
hearken to’. It is proof supreme of 
the imperviousness of the Occidental 
temper of thought to the appeal of the 
deeply spiritual in philosophy that this 
tradition, universally reputed and ac- 
cepted in the ancient world, corner- 
stone of hoary civilization, held to-day 
as the very heart’s-core of the philo- 
sophical thinking of two-thirds of the 
human race, should be derided as a 
fanciful delusion of unscientific and il- 
logical dreamers. Strange it is that we 
have held so imperturbably aloof from 
the influence of this doctrine when we 
The author of this paper is a candidate 


torate at one of our leading universities, 
him some years of 
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Structor in high schools. His interests are in philosophy 
and psychology. He fears, with obvious reason, that the 
attachment of his name to his present narr ative might be 
detrimental to his academic future. I have met him and 
talked with him and corresponded with him and have no 


doubt as to his entire good faith behind the story; 
can equally testify to his apparent general balance, 
to weigh facts, etc., etc.—The Editor. 
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have taken all the rest of our religious 
and spiritual conceptions from the same 
East that harbored it. Let some can- 
didate for a doctorate in Philosophy, 
casting about for a theme for his dis- 
sertation, tell us why this widely-ac- 
cepted hypothesis of rebirth was not 
included in the contribution made by 
the dying Hellenistic-Roman culture to 
the thought of the new Western world. 
The answer lies hidden somewhat ob- 
scurely in the tangled threads of Greek, 
Jewish, Egyptian and Oriental thinking 
which compounded to form the origins 
of the Christian theology after the third 
century. There is abundant evidence 
that the party of Christian Gnostics 
made efforts to have the doctrine in- 
corporated in the early credal polity of 
the Church; but they seem to have been 
voted down as heretics by the more 
materialistic majority factions. It 
filled a prominent role in the great Neo- 
Platonic system which, through Origen, 
Clement and Augustine, so powerfully 
influenced the formulation of the first 
Christian dogmas. It receives express 
exegesis in the works of the Neo- 
Platonists Numenius, Iamblichus, Por- 
phyry, Proclus and the great Plotinus, 
last of Greece’s mighty thinkers. It 
was part of the creed of Virgil, Seneca, 
Plutarch, Ovid and Dante. Such em- 
inent modern philosophers as Schopen- 
hauer and Lessing defended it, and two 
minds of such extraordinary opposi- 
tions as Hume (already quoted) and 
Maeterlinck have in almost the same 
words declared it to be the only ration- 
ally acceptable and illuminative theory 
of immortality. It has taken lodgment 
in the minds of some thousands of 
thoughtful students and professors of 
the present. It is the creed of Edgar 
B. Davis, Texas oil king, and Henry 
Ford to-day. 
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Just a few suggestive references to it 
did creep into the Scriptures, notably 
in the question put to Jesus as to 
whether “this man sinned or his par- 
ents, that he was born blind’’, and in the 
allusion to John the Baptist as being 
the reincarnation of Moses or Elias or 
one of the prophets. It is matter for 
interesting speculation to calculate the 
probable effect on all medieval and mod- 
ern life if this ancient conception of im- 
mortality had, along with the many 
other Oriental theories, won its due 
place in the Christian tradition. 

But, whatever the cause, it has been 
an unwelcome and outcast idea with us. 
We think rather the less of the great 
Plato for having even measurably ap- 
proached harboring it in his system, 
and rank it along with his other poetic 
myths. Its acceptance by Pythagoras 
tends to lower that philosophic sage in 
our regard. We have dismissed it with 
a sort of mental disdain, as being part 
of the surface foam of a seething sea of 
occult cosmology and esotericism in 
which the romantic mind of the Orient 
has ever bathed itself. Inwrought as it 
is in the very foundation stones of 
Aryan race culture, we have regarded it 
as one of the superstitious primitive 
beliefs, with its genesis in the childish 
imagination of the race’s infancy. 

The empirical cast of modern occi- 
dental thought has deprived the theory 
of all chance at a fair hearing in these 
later days. Regarded as purely fanciful 
to begin with, it could present to us 
none of the regulation credentials of 
scientific proof. It is the last thing in 
the world that we would think of in 
connection with empirical demonstra- 
tion. Here was one thing certainly 
which could not be subjected to labora- 
tory test by any known method of scien- 
tific validity. It was classified as a mat- 
ter of pure faith and no evidence could 
be found that had a bearing on it. Who 
had ever offered any evidence of pre- 
vious life that science could heed? Who 
could prove himself to have been some- 
body else? Silly idea! How, further- 
more, could the very data in any such 
effort be conceded any authenticity 
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whatever? Not even could there be 
agreement as to what would constitute 
evidence, or what evidence could be ad- 
missable, in such a demonstration. Per- 
sonal memory could not be trusted, un- 
less indeed it could point to external in- 
dices to fortify its veracity—and no- 
body had ever produced such conclusive 
testimony. Internal evidence would be 
too much like the old subjective psychol- 
ogy, now largely discarded for behavior 
observation. It could not be checked up 
against illusion, hallucination or other 
mental irregularities. The very struc- 
ture of the problem itself precluded the 
possibility of scientific verification. Re- 
incarnation was simply forever beyond 
the reach of proof. You could cherish 
it if you were that kind of person; but 
your faith was irrational; you were but 
hugging myth and allegory. 

The facts narrated in the following 
story, falling into the midst of such a 
situation, must be regarded as all the 
more noteworthy. In the twentieth 
century glare of crass realism, when all 
life is reduced to terms of sense data, 
the claim of truth for the facts herein 
set forth must sound to the average 
mind like a veritable effort to revivify 
the tales of the Arabian Nights. 

For a person to be told in frank sin- 
cerity that his friend of to-day was 
bound to him by similar ties in the year 
1809, when both were embodied in other 
personalities of flesh, savors too laugh- 
ingly of an effort to erect moonlight ro- 
mance into sunlit actuality. And to 
predicate all these facts upon the alleged 
power of other individuals to read the 
records of all history from their im- 
print on an eternal scroll of nature (as 
claimed in the Hindu theories of the 
akasha) makes the whole structure in- 
credible beyond all conscience. We 
could not in this day read a tale involv- 
ing these (and still other) elements, and 
claiming to be truth and fact, without 
wondering whether civilization has pas- 
sed a single step beyond childish im- 
pressionability after all; or at least 
wondering whether, amid the much 
smoke of ancient magic and biblical 
works of wonder, of strange gifts of 











tongues and prophecy, there may not 
have truly been some fire of a wondrous 
psychology and occult science, which 
the conditions of the modern world have 
driven into desuetude. 

At any rate, I am certain that the 
events of the narrative here given will 
be received with nothing but scornful 
incredulity by many of those who see it. 
In response to such a reception it is 
my privilege and my duty to say merely 
that the recital is absolutely true to 
fact in every detail. The point of real 
significance is that if the direct and 
natural inferences to be drawn from the 
facts of the case are substantiated as 
realities, then the world, and the human 
mind, and life itself are infinitely wider 
and deeper and richer than our cautious 
sciences and philosophies, as at present 
constituted, would give us warrant for 
supposing. 

I am wondering whether the series of 
interesting incidents here presented 
does not break clearly through the 
mists of mental subjectivism and offer 
us finally a piece of definite empirical 
evidence for the truth of the theory of 
rebirth. Such was the nature of the 
circumstances in the case that even if 
the incredulous critic attempts to read 
out of the narrative the major assump- 
tion involved in it—the fact of reincar- 
nation—he has left no alternative but 
to strengthen the case for his other 
bugaboo—the amazing accuracy of 
clairvoyant vision. For if the second 
clairvoyant in the episode did not get 
the remarkable data of her reading 
from some original source of truth and 
fact, she must have “read” them from 
the mind of the only person there pres- 
ent who knew them. 

As to the inevitable cry of the possi- 
bility of fraud, collusion or chicanery 
of any sort in the work of either of the 
two psychics involved, if any person 
wants to try his hand at ferreting it out, 
he is welcome to his task. The sheer 
logic of the peculiar conditions of the 
episode practically puts suspicion out 
of court. Seldom has a psychic event 
been able to present so clean a bill of 
integrity. 
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Although the injunction to secrecy 
under which I was laid at the time of 
the first occurrences soon to be narrated 
is obviously no longer binding, I have 
elected to use fictitious names for the 
real personae dramatis, in order to 
shield personal friends from a publicity 
they do not desire and to protect all 
concerned from the stigma which un- 
thinking folk are disposed to attach to 
any connection with events of super- 
normal type. My own inclination to ret- 
icence has yielded to a consideration of 
the evident importance of the story for 
pure science. The events occurred, so 
to speak, in two separate installments, 
with no humanly discernible linkage be- 
tween them, as they were detached by a 
six-year interval of time, by over 3000 
miles of space, and with none of the 
actors in the first chapter having part 
in the second. 

The beginning takes us back to the 
year 1915 when I was a member for 
some ten months of a group of young 
people of Theosophic persuasion who 
had formed a ritualistic order in a spirit 
of fine devotionalism. We had taken a 
vow, rather solemnly, to do no act con- 
trary to the interests of our “higher 
selves”. There was an elaborate cere- 
mony requiring nearly three hours in 
the performance and not surpassed in 
beauty and impressiveness by anything 
which one of our members had seen in 
his Masonic connections. Several of the 
participants spoke at times of having 
experiences of a beautiful mystic sort 
during the ceremonial and even hinted 
at psychic happenings of a clairaudient 
naiure. Though I confessed a_philo- 
sophic interest in phenomena of that 
kind, I seemed to be immune to their 
actual incidence. 

Amongst the most earnest devotees of 
the cult were Miss Hopkins, a young 
woman of sincerity and intelligence, 
and Mr. Kingsley, of unimpeachable 
yrobity of character. As good occult 
students, the three of us had accepted 
reincarnation as a plausible working 
hypothesis for the solution of life’s 
baffling enigmas; and my two friends 
had whispered to me that they had evi- 
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dence of our having met in previous 
lives. I took these claims for what they 
seemed to be worth, being able to con- 
tribute nothing by way either of refuta- 
tion or corroboration. 

During July or August, 1915, follow- 
ing one of the regular ceremonial meet- 
ings of the order, Miss Hopkins and 
Mr. Kingsley met in a rather excited 
interview to put to each other simultan- 
eously the same question, “‘Did you hear 
anything during the service?” ‘Yes; 
did you?” “What?” “Why, I got the 
names Lancaster and St. Thomas,” Miss 
Hopkins said first. “You did’? Mr. 
Kingsley’s eyes danced in characteris- 
tic fashion with joyous delight. “‘Why, 
I got the very same! Can you figure 
what they mean?” ‘No’, answered 
Miss Hopkins, “unless they were our 
former names, or places where we lived, 
or something like that.” The inevitable 
suggestion sprang to Mr. Kingsley’s 
lips, “‘“Suppose you write out to Helios; 
she should be able to tell us what they 
mean.” 

“Helios” was the mother-spiritual of 
our group. She had written the ritual 
and traveled about lecturing and organ- 
izing the branches of the order. Her 
psychic gifts, of an apparently genuine 
power and extraordinary range, and 
her spiritual dispos tion to be Feipful 


to us, had caused us well-night to 
aptheosize her. There had been verit- 
able baptisms of “psychic forces” 


amongst us during the two times she 
had visited our city to put our chapter 
on its feet. We had grown to love her 
devotedly, and she had unstintedly used 
her great power to throw light on our 
hidden personal problems. She had 
done some remarkable things for sev- 
eral of us, with her clairvoyant and 
healing power. Miss Hopkins had par- 
ticularly attached herself to her; and 
after she left us and went to her distant 
home on the Pacific Coast, the diligent 
little Secretary kept in touch with her 
spirititual monitor by a frequent corre- 
spondence. 

It was not long till the incident of the 
two mysterious names heard conjointly 
by herself and Mr. Kingsley drifted out 
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to Los Angeles, begging an elucidation 
from Mother Helios, and her ability to 
“read the past’. In the meantime I 
had transferred my residence to a 
smaller city about one hundred miles 
distant and dropped out of close con- 
nection with the group. I had gone 
to take a new position and by the middle 
of September I had settled down into 
the routine of my work when one eve- 
ning my mail brought me a letter from 
“Helois,” in Los Angeles, which I here 
give with the omission only of personal 
material irrelevant to the present nar- 
rative: 

Los Angeles, California, 

September 3rd, 1915. 

Dear Mr. : 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from Miss Hopkins, in which she men- 
tioned that she and Mr. Kingsley had 
received a rather unusual psychic im- 
pression in the ceremonial. She said 
that they had heard the words “Lan- 
caster” and “St. Thomas’. She asked 
if I could make some explanation of 
what seemed an inexplicable thing. A 
rather unusual thing happened when 
the letter arrived, and I shall try to tell 
you as nearly as possible the details of 
what occurred. 

When the letters arrived, as is usual, 
Mrs. —, Mr. — and I were to- 
gether, and the mail was sorted, some 
of us having several letters. Mrs. 

rose to go to her room after a 
few minutes, and I was just reading in 
Miss Hopkins’ letter about the cere- 
monial meeting which she was describ- 
ing with considerable enthusiasm. 
Knowing that Mrs. — is always so 
interested to have news of the order, 
especially the chapter, I asked 
her to wait a few minutes and hear Miss 
Hopkins’ letter. Beginning at the com- 
mencement of the letter, I read through 
to the part about the ceremonial. When 
I came to their unusual experience of 
hearing the two names, the letter faded 
away, and I was shown a vision of what 
seems to me rather remarkable mate- 
rial; certainly it is very interesting. 
Since you are so closely involved in it, 
I shall send you an account of what | 
































saw about you, and shall send Miss 
Hopkins the part that I saw about her. 
It is my custom to be very careful not 
to tell people their past lives or any- 
thing I see in connection with them, 
unless it is absolutely necessary, which 
I believe to be the case as regards you. 
Miss Hopkins will be told only that she 
knew you in her last life, and you will 
be told that you knew her. You can 
communicate with her as much as you 
like to have known, and she can tell you 
as much as she wishes, with this condi- 
tion, that you do not tell others, except 
if it be absolutely necessary. 
When reading the letter over to Mrs. 
———— and Mr. — I arrived at the 
word “Lancaster” and the sentence fol- 
lowing it in which she said that she had 
looked up something about the “‘Wars 
of the Rosses’’; the letter faded away, 
as I said before, and my mind heard: 
“No, that is not the Lancaster”. Then 
I sat still for a few minutes and saw 
that you had been Lancaster, an Educa- 
tionalist in England, and that you had 
founded a system for the education of 
children called ‘‘Monitorial’’. You after- 
wards came to America and I saw you 
traveling around a great deal, both 
North, South, East and West, endeavor- 
ing to establishing your system. During 
your travels you went to the Island of 
St. Thomas, where you met Miss Hop- 
kins. The rest I leave her to tell you. I 
then saw that you were killed in New 
York in a street accident. 
Upon asking why this was shown me, 
I was told that it was desirable for you 
to resist all temptation to leave educa- 
tional work in which you are engaged, 
to enter the business world. It was 
also shown that you were to learn all 
that you could from the literature con- 
cerning the system which you founded, 
and that you were to study this system, 
with a view to incorporating elements 
of it in an advanced system for future 
education. 
Mrs. — and Mr. 
very much interested, and Mrs. 
ran out to get the Encyclopedia to see 
if we could find any such person. She 
found an account of this person whom 
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I have just described, but that account 
is in no way complete, and it is full of 
misjudgment of the world outside, 
which could not appreciate Lancaster’s 
genius. So when you read it yourself, 
and they speak of his peculiarities, do 
not let it discourage you or affect your 
purpose, if you decide that what I have 
related to you does really belong to your- 
self; nor do I ask you in any way to 
accept it or be influenced by it. The 
incident is simply related to you as it 
came to me, and upon my laying it be- 
fore you my duty is done. Naturally 
I feel myself that it is true, and in my 
own mind there is no mistake about 
your being this person, of whom I had 
never heard. 

Mrs. ——— and Mr. ————- will be 
glad to give you their testimony to the 
truth of what I have stated, if you so 
desire, and you can trust them abso- 
lutely to keep this as a secret. Our 
close relationship makes it necessary 
sometimes for them to share in the in- 
vestigations and revelations which are 
given me, but they regard them as 
a sacred trust. 

With cordial greeting, 

Ever sincerely, 
. (Helios) 

This letter was of course of much in- 
terest to me in view of my personal 
attitude toward the possibility that the 
reincarnation doctrine is a valid one. 
During ensuing months, researches in 
the Congressional Library, the Car- 
negie Librarv in New York and the 
University of Pennsylvania Library put 
Miss Hopkins and myself in touch with 
all the extant information concerning 
those matters to which Helios’ letter to 
me (as well as a similar one to Miss 
Hopkins) had referred. The letter had 
enjoined me to secrecy. Only Mr. 
Kingsley at , and my sister, were 
taken into the secret; and it had not 
been communicated to any other souls 
during the years which followed. After 
the keen interest which it at first awak- 
ened in us gradually abated, it was 
more or less forgotten. We had no in- 
centive to talk of it to others. The fear 
of the ridicule which its recital would 
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have brought upon us was our suffi- 
cient deterrent. 

Meantime I had relegated the im- 
portant missive to a safe place in my 
locked box of valuables in the desk in 
my study, and there it remained, be- 
coming more and more only a romantic 
memory. Nothing actual appeared 
likely to come of it all. It may be per- 
missible to interject at this point that 
the data gleaned in our library re- 
searches pointed strongly, through the 
channel of internal evidence, to the cor- 
rectness of Helios’ vision. By tests 
which I alone could apply it seemed that 
she had seen both truly and wonder- 
fully. 

The first chapter of the narrative 
thus closed, with the eventful letter 
buried away almost in oblivion, six 
years passed on. As the time elapsed 
there seemed to be little possibility of 
the emergence of a denouement that 
would crown the event with further sig- 
nificance of any kind. 

In the intervening years I had moved 
again, to a larger neighboring city, 
picked up new associates and drifted 
further away from my friends of the 
mystic fraternity. But I had main- 
tained an interest in spiritual philos- 
ophy and psychic phenomena and even 
delved somewhat into the investigation 
of such matters. striving at all costs to 
keep an open mind. In fact I had been 
instrumental in bringing together a 
group of some twenty people who 
shared these interests, for the report- 
ing and discussing of authentic expe- 
riences in that line. 

In this group there were two women 
about whom I must speak briefly, as 
they figure prominently in the rest of 
the story. The first, Mrs. Mason, was a 
devotee of Christian Science, but some- 
what surreptitiously maintained an in- 
terest in events of personal psychism. 
She was a bit dubious about the theory 
of rebirth, though the notion that our 
present relations with friends might 
have been determined by previous kar- 
mic ties made a sentimental appeal to 
her mind. She was to have some start- 
ling testimony to that very effect. when, 





during the summer of 1921 she met 
with our club and shared with us the 
incredible developments that attended 
those “‘seances’’, in one of which our 
story found its culminating episode. 
The second woman, Mrs. O’Connor, 
not yet 40, was one of our most en- 
thusiastic members from the day when 
I had called at her home to enlist her 
interest in the work of our class. She 
was one of those folks, found now and 
again, to whom the whole scheme of 
occult science makes an immediate and 
overwhelming appeal. The reason was 
not far to seek; she shortly confided to 
us that all during her early life she had 
had significant dreams, premonitions 
that were verified and revelations of 
events at a distance in time or space, all 
of quite startling and convincing char- 
acter. At once she automatically gravi- 
tated to a place of psychic leadership in 
the organization. Just at this time there 
seemed to descend upon her a quite 
acute enhancement of her clairvoyant 
faculties. She said that she had al- 
ways known that she possessed abili- 
ties of this sort, but had not taken them 
seriously, or as amenable to any sort of 
development or control. Their opera- 
tion was sporadic and for the most part 
unaccountable, so that she had not at- 
tached any scientific importance to their 
irregular display. But she had been 
convinced of their dependability and 
general accuracy. She explained their 
sudden improvement at this juncture by 
saying that her contact with our circle 
of congenial students had acted as a 
stimulus to her latent faculties, awak- 
ening them to a height of vigorous ex- 
pression hitherto unknown to her. Nat- 
urally she was elated at the revelation 
of her uncommon endowment; and 
when our group ceased meeting formal- 
ly for the summer (1921), a number of 
us took advantage of her indefatigable 
interest in this work and just spontane- 
ously drifted out to her home (or that 
of a close friend and neighbor of hers, 
Mrs. Raub) and let her practice her 
skill upon us, during the hot Thursday 
evenings from Junetill early September. 
Her “mediumship”, if I must call it that, 
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was of a most peculiar type and her 
“readings” were almost always strongly 
characteristic of that type. She was not 
at any time in the condition of trance, 
affected by so many mediums, but with 
eyes half closed she would describe in 
minute detail the appearance, dress, 
speech, weapons and manners of vari- 
ous personages scattered down the line 
of different ages and civilizations of the 
past. They purported to be, in practi- 
cally all cases, descriptions of the for- 
mer lives of those who came to the meet- 
ings. However fantastic they appeared 
at the outset, they were unfailingly 
brought around to a plausible relation- 
ship to the present life of the individual 
in question, often by routes whose de- 
vising would have done credit to a first 
rate novelist. Any evidence of their 
genuineness was to be sought in their 
general speciousness and fitness of in- 
ner credibility. At all events there 
could be no question in the minds of us, 
her close friends, as to her having de- 
picted to us what was to her a true 
vision. We were in the main without 
means of scientific verification of her 
accounts—but not entirely, as the sequel 
will show. Neither Mrs. O’Connor nor 
I could possibly have suspected what 
was soon to take place. 

It was at one of the very earliest of 
these summer evening sessions that our 
friend performed what, from all points 
of view, I feel must be regarded as one 
of the most unassailable demonstrations 
of true clairvoyance ever recorded. She 
was at the time in the first flush of de- 
lighted wonder at the sudden efflores- 
cence of her unusual talent. I had gone, 
in company with a tall young student in 
our circle by the name of Norman 

sright, to Mrs. O’Connor’s own home, 
and there were none others present 
around the large table save her friend, 
Mrs. Raub, and two High School girls, 
daughters respectively of the two wom- 
en. These persons were witnesses to 
what took place that night and can be 
called upon to accredit what is here 
written. But I alone in that little ring 
was in a position to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of what seemed to the others a 
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long, curious but unimportant narra- 
tive of early nineteenth century Engiish 
village life and indeed it was some time 
before I myself could awake to the clear 
realization of what was transpiring. 
Oddly enough she began with a very 
unpretentious vision of our Christian 
Science friend, Mrs. Mason, in her pre- 
ceding incarnation, catching the first 
glimpse of her as, a young girl in 
Quaker garb, she issued from a cottage 
in a small English town one morning 
approximately n the second decade of 
the nineteenth century. She stepped out 
the door and proceeded along the village 
street, turning after a few blocks into a 
cross street, on which she soon reached 
a large brick structure that gave cer- 
tain signs of being used for school pur- 
poses. As she entered the building, 
over the front of which was inscribed in 
large letters the name Runnymede, her 
manner revealed her as a teacher of the 
school. A few children who were al- 
ready on hand entered with her. It 
was a large single room, bare floors, 
bleak walls, a teacher’s desk at one side, 
but, strangely, not the usual rows of 
seats arranged in aisles. In fact it was 
a very odd and singular sort of school- 
room. Mrs. O’Connor was herself non- 
plussed by its crude and irrational ap- 
pearance, and having been herself a 
teacher before her marriage, was quite 
interested in what passed before her 
inner gaze. Instead of pupils’ desks the 
equipment seemed to consist of eight or 
ten tables of rough wood, at the sides of 
which there were low benches. The en- 
tire surface of several of the tables was 
covered with a depth of clean sand, the 
heiroglyphic markings on which pointed 
to its being used for writing and arith- 
metic in lieu of slates or paper. Slates 
were, however, in evidence, suspended 
on a row of pegs around the wall, a 
space of which was apportioned to each 
pupil for his hat and wardrobe while in 
school. There were no _ blackboards. 
When the work of the day began it 
quickly became apparent that the school 
Was organized in platoons of six or 
eight, each assigned to a table, and each 
in charge of an older boy or girl, who 
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not only was in command of its regu- 
lated activities, but served also as its 
scholastic instructor. Mrs. O’Connor 
was not long in determining that the 
functions of the teacher were on the 
whole supervisory rather than tuitional, 
the teaching being done by the table 
“captains”. A system of almost mili- 
tary punctiliousness seemed to be in 
force, and offenders against the elab- 
orate code of rules were demerited with 


strict relentlessness. The smaller chil- 
dren were taught writing, spelling, 


reading and arithmetic fundamentals by 
means of stencils used in the sand sur- 
faces, while the larger ones used slates. 
The latter seemed to be a recent inven- 
tion. Every activity was carried out 
in the spirit of the motto: “A place for 
everything and everything in its place.” 

When our seeress began to portray 
the odd type of school system, the 
tables, sand, slates, etc., a bewildered 
suspicion of what she was seeing began 
to push through into my consciousness. 
Slowly the vision unrolled. After 
school had gone on for a relatively short 
time, the young Quaker teacher, whose 
name Mrs. O Connor said was given to 
her as Amelia Warwick, called the pu- 
pils’ attention while she made some an- 
nouncement, which apparently put an 
end to the session, as the boys and girls 
abandoned all semblance of order and 
proceeded, some outside and some with- 
in the room, to various forms of play. 
The season of Autumn, late October 
or early November, perhaps, was indi- 
cated in the vision by the sere and 
colored state of the foliage on the trees 
outside. The recess of the school con- 
tinued longer than could commonly be 
expected; in fact it seemed to be un- 
accountably prolonged. Our _ psychic 
was at a loss to explain this situation— 
a school devoting the heart of the morn- 
ing session to unrestricted play, after 
a brief beginning. She was wrestling 
with this problem when I, struggling 
to suppress my tense interest, ventured 
a question—the only utterance I made 
during the whole reading—‘Do you 
see a Fatty Arbuckle in the picture 


anywhere?” “No,” she answered; “but 
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just wait a moment; I’m sure I'll get 
the meaning of the situation.”” She con- 
centrated again, and a few moments 
afterward commenced laughing at 
something she saw; laughed till she 
could no longer remain seated; rose 
from the table and (she had some little 
gift of acting) began waddling across 
the floor in imitation of an overly-fat 
person. “Why,” she exclaimed when 
the pantomime was ended, “‘he does not 
walk, he waddles! Now I see your 
Fatty Arbuckle sure enough.” She went 
on. A carriage had just driven up in 
the street and stopped in front of the 
schoolyard gate. A great ponderous 
bulk of a man alighted and came 
through the gate into the playground. 
As soon as the children caught sight 
of him they raised a joyous outcry and 
ran to meet him, crowding on his heels 
as if he were their collective father. In 
spite of his clumsy avoirdupois and 
double chin, his not unpleasant face 
was lighted up with a glow of kindly 
interest, as if the children found their 
own happy feelings reflected on his 
face. “‘And now I know the reason for 
the long break in the session. This 
visitor is the founder of the school; 
to-day is his birthday; and word hav- 
ing been received that he would visit 
the school in the forenoon, the teacher 
had proclaimed formal work off the 
program till he should arrive. A slight 
delay in his arrival had protracted the 
recess.” 

Suddenly pausing and her face as- 
suming a more serious expression, 
“Why,” she said, turning to me, “this 
man is you! I recognized it as soon as 
he smiled at the children. He has your 
expression and features exactly. Why, 
isn’t this strange?” 

He came down the boardwalk and 
after the demonstration of the pupils 
had spent itself, he made his way into 
the building, greeting Miss Warwick 
as if he were personally acquainted 
with her. Following some minutes of 
friendly chat, the two proceeded to her 
desk, where they spent a considerable 
period in going over the formal written 
reports which it was a part of the su- 
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pervisor’s business to keep. “Talk 
about reports,” laughed Mrs. O’Con- 
nor; “you never saw anything to equal 
this! Such voluminous reports! Pages 
and sheets of reports, on every phase 
of the school’s life! How can she stand 
such drudgery? Endless, endless re- 
ports!” The exhaustive examination 
being concluded, the fat but genial edu- 
cator took his departure in the carriage. 

The evening being well advanced, 
our oracle relaxed her efforts and we 
fell to a general discussion of the pos- 
sible meaning of the vision. All except 
myself; I said not a word. I was busy 
endeavoring to betray no special in- 
terest in the evening’s happenings. 
Finally I did permit myself to ask, “Do 
you think you might get the name of 
our Fatty as you did that of the 
teacher?” She made one more effort, 
but soon abandoned the attempt, say- 
ing that in all probability it would come 
through to her in the morning. “I 
notice that I frequently fill in the gaps 
in the pictures when my brain is fresh 
and clear after the night’s rest.” “Do 


see if you can get it,’ I said simply. 
Next day, leisurely taking my noon 
lunch at my accustomed cafeteria and 


reading my paper, I was suddenly 
greeted by Mrs. O’Connor, who had 
dropped in, expecting to find me at my 
usual eating resort. She sat down and 
was telling me of another vision of 
hers, when she paused to interpolate in 
a quite matter-of-fact tone, “Oh, by the 
way, they gave me the name of our stout 
school friend of last night; it came 
clear to my mind after I awoke this 
morning.” ‘With badly-disguised eager- 
ness I asked, “They did? What was 
it?” “As I was thinking of you in the 
vision they pronounced in my ear the 
name Lancaster. I get it that he 
founded a large number of. such 
schools.” The mysterious “They” to 
whom she referred, were the disem- 
bodied personages who, she averred, 
formed the pictures which were held 
before her mind. 

Some weeks later Mrs. O’Connor 
again struck the trail of my past and 
gave a quite long and detailed account 
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of the meeting of the aforesaid Lan- 
easter with the last-life embodiment of 
my friend, Miss Hopkins, of — : 
(This data, be it observed, is not em- 
bodied in any of the Encyclopedia rec- 
ords of Lancaster’s life.) It took place 
during one of the educator’s travels 
about the new world, while he tarried 
a short period on the island of St. 
Thomas (now one of our Virgin 
Islands.) Miss Hopkins, the daughter 
of an English official stationed at St. 
Thomas, bore then the name, accord- 
ing to Mrs. O'Connor, of Julianna Pit- 
cairn. Her meeting with the robust 
schoolman brought a touch of romance 
that ended a bit sadly for her, if our 
friend’s seership could be trusted. (In 
the intervening years, as I learned 
later, Miss Hopkins had received in- 
formation, which she had never given 
to me, corroborating Mrs. O’Connor’s 
version of the little romance in the 
Caribbean. This part of her picture 
Mrs. O’Connor thus could not possibly 
have drawn from my mind!) 

And so it was, that the two names, 
Lancaster and St. Thomas, heard first 
by two persons in ———— in 1915, seen 
in their full significance by Helios a few 
months later in California, had, after 
six years, been caught on the akashic 
screen of nature by a third person who 
could be linked in no normal way with 
the actors in the earlier scenes. I, the 
only possible link of transmission be- 
tween the two dramas. had been a per- 
fect non-conductor. Neither to Mrs. 
O’Connor nor to any person who could 
have spoken to her had I ever uttered 
a word of the incidents of six years 
previous. She herself did not even 
know that she had done anything event- 
ful at the time of her exploit. 

It remains only to mention a few 
items about Lancaster and his school 
svstem in order to enable t*e reader to 
judge fully the pertinence of Mrs. 
O’Connor’s clairvoyant work. Joseph 
Lancaster, born during the Revolution- 
ary War in Southwark, a suburb of 
London, instituted at the age of seven- 
teen a series of schools which formed 
one of the very first efforts at promot- 
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ing free public education in the West- 
ern world, the presage of democracy. 
His schools, which achieved an unex- 
pected success, were patronized by King 
George and the nobility, and he became 
famed as the founder of the Monitorial 
System of education, named from the 
fact that he placed older pupils or 
“monitors” in charge of the instruc- 
tion of younger ones. He traveled about 
founding his schools in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Canada, the United States 
and South America, visiting the Virgin 
Islands. His schools were the vogue in 
New York City till near the middle of 
the nineteenth century. He invented 
the school slate and was the author of 
the motto—‘“‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place.” He instituted 
in his schools a system of outlandishly 
elaborate reports. He required a mili- 
tary exactitude in school maneuvers, 
and had a minute scheme of penalties 
and rewards. In most of his schools 
sand tables were used for writing and 
ciphering. His birthday was in the 
autumn, Nov. 25. 

As to his personal appearance, the 
records say that he was enormously 
stout, though his genial manner and 
lofty purpose overcame this handicap. 
He was fond of children and they re- 
ciprocated his interest to an unusual 
degree of attachment. His photo- 
graph, extant in the “Life”, by David 
Salmon, reveals in the face, particu- 
larly the eyes, an unmistakable re- 
semblance to myself, though I have 
been below normal weight “in the pres- 
ent life.”” Lancaster’s own list of his 
seven chief mental c»aracteristics might 
pass among my close friends as a reg- 
ister of my present outstanding traits. 
His interests and occupation were al- 
most completely identical with mine 
now. Many diverting points of simi- 
larity could be pointed out. 
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In finale, it is difficult to evaluate the 
import of the case. Few persons of 
scientific temper will incline to credit 
it with any cogency as “proof” of re- 
incarnation. What has to be explained, 
however, is the fact that two different 
clairvoyants, distant in time, place and 
relationship, both “saw” for an indi- 
vidual identically the same past incar- 
nation, including the same name, na- 
tionality and occupation; saw his ro- 
mantic relationship with the same 
other person (Miss Hopkins) on the 
same island of St. Thomas; and the two 
visions harmonized without a single 
item of discrepancy. Without any 
slightest reference to the question of 
the factual value of their visions of my 
past, on what basis are we to explain 


the detailed correspondence between 
these visions? Neither of the two 


women had heard of the man Lancaster 
before their visions of him as my for- 
mer self, which is not strange, as he 
is a most obscure figure for all the im- 
portance of his work, being known only 
to research students in special lines. 
To suggest ‘“‘coincidence” as the explan- 
ation of their both happening to pick 
upon this unknown educator as my 
last previous incarnation is preposter- 
ous to the last degree of simple-minded- 
ness. For Helios, the exploit of her 
visioning Lancaster’s life was no ex- 
ceptional performance, but merely “in 
the day’s work’. Mrs. O’Connor like- 
wise achieved results almost if not quite 
as surprising as in this case on each 
of those hot Thursday evenings of the 
summer of 1921. And if any reader 
have the slightest degree of willingness 
to assume that perhaps the doctrines 
of reincarnation may be valid; well, 
then, what weight shall be assigned the 
present narrative? Under such an 
assumption, surely here is the psychic 
become empirical! 
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TELEKIN ESIS—ALMOST 





By JOHN E. SPRINGER 


with water before you and close to 

your person. Place a light float of 
any material in the water. Extend the 
forefingers to within a half inch of the 
float, either beyond it, between it and 
your body. or at its sides. The float 
will now travel across the water to- 
wards the center of your body. By 
shifting the body you will be able to 
change or even reverse the direction of 
the float. Repeat the experiment with- 
out extending the fingers toward the 
float. It will still move toward the 
body, but more slowly. 

The action will be the same if the 
vessel and float are entirely of wood 
and if there is no metal on your person. 
The motion is not due to electric or mag- 
netic action. Coloring matter dropped 
in the water will show that it is not due 
to water currents. The float acts pre- 
cisely as if it were subject to an attrac- 
tive force resident in the body. 

While observing and experimenting 
with this curious phenomenon, the 
writer met on the street an acquaint- 
ance who is a distinguished university 
professor, described the action of the 
float to him, and asked for an explana- 
tion. As the learned man grasped the 
purport of the matter, he edged nerv- 
ously away, remarked dryly, “The only 
explanation which occurs to me is that 
you are a most remarkable man!” and 
fled as from the wrath to come. The 
“savants” are always so helpful in these 
matters! 

However, as it turns out, the writer 


Sit yourself at a table, a pan filled 





is not another Cagliostro, and the rep- 
utation of a university community re- 
mains untarnished. This ability to 
move floats without contact may, like 
proficiency on the musical saw, cause its 
favored possessor to become the life of 
the party and thus pave the way to 
pleasing social eminence, but there: is 
nothing occult about it. Further ex- 
perimentation develops these facts: A 
sheet of glass or of paper placed over 
the pan stops the action. The motion 
does not take place in the bottom of a 
deep vessel, that is, when the surface is 
protected on all sides from air curretits. 
If lighted cigars be used in place of 
fingertips a light float may be drawn 
in any direction without contact. If a 
cardboard shield be adjusted to half- 
encircle the pan, the human body no 
longer influences the motion of the float. 
It now moves toward the center of the 
shield. By rotating the shield the di- 
rection of the float may be reversed. 
The observed motion is therefore due to 
air currents. Why such currents are 
set up in the direction of the human 
body and what function the extended 
fingertips play in the proceedings are 
matters which still remain something of 
a mystery, so far as the present writer 
is concerned. 

Similar experiments with smoke in- 
dicate that there is a foundation in fact 
for the quite common conviction that 
when there is no wind, smoke from a 
camp fire persists in following one 
about no matter how frequently one 
shifts position. 





THE THEORETICAL 


BASIS OF PSYCHIC 


PHENOMENA’ 


By C. E. M. 


WANT to make it clear, in the first 

place, what my credentials are for 

lecturing to this audience. I am 
in no sense of the word an expert upon 
matters connected with psychical re- 
search. I have had very little experi- 
ence myself, and I am one of those many 
unfortunate people in whose presence 
psychical phenomena appear to “dry 
up”. 1 always hear about them as 
occurring elsewhere and to other peo 
ple. If it were merely to describe and 
to assess the authority of what we are 
interested in there are many people to 
whom you would go with much better 
assurance of information and enlight- 
enment than to me. 

But it is my business, more or less, 
to concern myself with theories of the 
universe, and it occurred to me that it 
might be interesting to indicate which 
of all the different views of the uni- 
verse put before the people to-day is 
at least not incompatible with the oc- 
currence of these phenomena. I do not 
want to assert that the phenomena are 
valid or that they are not. I want for the 
purpose of this evenings’s discussion 
to assume that they are valid and sig- 
nificant of something and I want to see 
what our picture of the universe must 
be if it is going to include the possibil- 
ity of these phenomena happening. It 
seems to me quite clear that most of the 
conceptions of the universe people hold 
are incompatible with the happening 
of these phenomena, but it does so hap- 
pen that I myself am inclined to that 
particular view of the universe which 
makes it at least possible that these 
phenomena are valid. 

Before I enter upon that interpreta- 
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tion I want br:efly to indicate the other 
theory which definitely seems to rule 
out the occurrence of such phenomena. 
If the findings of nineteenth century 
science are correct, and if the view of 
the universe constructed on the basis 
of these findings is correct, it seems to 
me that these phenomena must be ruled 
out of consideration. For various rea- 
sons it was thought that you could ex- 
plain the whole process of the evolution 
of life without the assumption of any 
creative force or directive agency, with- 
out assuming that evolution fulfilled 
any definite plan or purpose; without, 
in fact, tak ng the view that life was 
anything more than a chance by-prod- 
uct. You had your material universe, 
and there was no doubt about that. 
Ultimately conditions supervened upon 
that material universe which were 
favorable to the production of a cer- 
tain kind of matter which was termed 
life. Life was a chance phenomenon in 
that universe—a mere eddy in the 
primeval tide, as someone termed it. 
Life appeared as a sort of fortuito~s 
passenger in a fundamentally hostile 
universe. That universe spread out in 
time and in space, and it seemed as if 
life—which was not known to exist 
elsewhere—was a tiny little glow flick- 
ering in the vastness of geological time 
and astronomical space, and ultimately 
doomed to vanish in the amoeba and the 
jelly-fish in which it began. A time was 
pictured when the radiation of the sun 
would diminish, and the planet become 
too cold and dry for the sustenance of 
life. When that occurred, life, which 





was the product of a rather peculiar 
state of forces, would disappear. 
Whenever you come upon any vital 
phenomena or occurrence—a thought 
in somebody’s head or the action of a 
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living organism—you seek the causa- 
tion of it in some material occurrence. 
What happens to living things is the 


result of environment. When you say, 
for example, “I have been out for a 
walk in an east wind, and have got a 
bad headache and have lost my tem- 
ped”, what is happening in the mind is 
a result of something which is happen- 
ing in the body. That is the explana- 
tion for all sorts of psychological occur- 
rences. If that is the true view, then 
psychical phenomena must be delusive, 
for psychical phenomena assume that 
it is possible for mind or spirit or some 
immaterial agency,—define it as you 
will,—to control matter spontaneously. 
If materialism is true, that causation 
from what is immaterial to what is ma- 
terial is not conceivable or possible; be- 
cause what is immaterial is the product 
of the material, and causation is al- 
ways, therefore, from material to im- 
material. 

Before coming to the point of view 
which seems to me compatible with 
psychical phenomena, let me just say 
that if the conception of the universe 
just stated is true these phenomena 
are extraordinarily difficult to explain. 
Take the question of survival. Obvi- 
ously there is controversy, first as to 
whether there is survival after death, 
and secondly as to whether psychical 
phenomena tend to support that view. 
One could understand a Creator wish- 
ing or not wishing His creatures to 
know that there was survival, but that 
He should allow evidence to appear of 
an ambiguous nature, not lending it- 
self to any obvious explanation, seems 
significant of a desire to make sport of 
our ignorance. 

I want to take a different hypothesis. 
Obviously you can think of the universe 
as being made only of matter, but that, 
I think, we can rule out. We could 
think of the universe as composed only 
of mind, but I am going to rule that out 
also, because if that were the case there 
would be no real difference between 
normal and supernormal phenomena. 
Or we can think of the universe as com- 
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posed both of matter and mind, neither 
of them proceeding from or emanating 
from the other, though each interacting 
with the other. That is the hypothesis 
I want to pursue. 

Life exists, and we have to account 
for it. There are two possibilities. 
First, that life was inherent in the par- 
ticle of matter from the beginning. In 
favor of that hypothesis is the known 
fact that as science proceeds it grows 
ever more difficult to draw a line be- 
tween living and non-living matter. We 
cannot say where the one begins and 
the other ends. For example, Sir 
Jagadis Bose declares that even metals 
respond to fatigue, get tired, even in 
certain circumstances get angry and ir- 
ritated, which may explain why one’s 
motor refuses to work! I throw that 
out to suggest that the dividing line be- 
tween a plant and a metal, the former 
as living and the latter as not living, is 
one that cannot be sustained. It is 
probable that future science will show 
that no line can be drawn between liv- 
ing and non-living matter. 

If that were the case, then, supposing 
it were true that wherever there was 
life there was matter, and wherever 
there was matter there was life, one 
would have to say either that their con- 
stant association was a mere coinci- 
dence or “fluke’—dquite improbable— 
or else one would have to say that there 
was some sort of a causative connection 
between them, such as that life is an 
offshoot or function of matter, a view 
that the materialists hold and which I 
think we should reject because it seems 
incompatible with the occurrence of 
psychical phenomena. 

If you are not prepared to accept 
these views one must take another hy- 
pothesis and suggest that there was a 
period definitely in which life was 
smuggled somehow into our universe. 
In favor of that view is the fact that 
the earth was at one time a white-hot 
mass thrown off from the sun, and any- 
thing in the nature of life as we under- 
stand the word would have been impos- 
sible—and what was true of the earth 
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must at some time have been true of 
the whole universe. There was a time 
when this earth was purely lifeless and 
by some agency we do not understand 
life appeared in it at a certain point in 
its development. The answer presum- 
ably would be that life appeared when 
matter, as the result of the operation 
of purely material forces—forces to be 
stated in terms of physics—had arrived 
at a state of development suitable for 
the reception of life. We may think 
of matter as rather like a wireless set, 
capable of receiving or not receiving 
wireless waves. We may think also of 
different grades of matter capable of 
taking different grades and qualities of 
life. We might think of matter as be- 
ing a sort of nourishment for life. 

I think the point is of interest in con- 
nection with speculations as to the pos- 
sibility of creating living matter. Many 
of the particular substances which are 
only or chiefly found in living beings, 
such as urea and sugar, have already 
been segregated by chemists in the lab- 
oratory, and we can conceive of that 
process being extended until one of 
these compounds is a mass of synthet- 
ical protoplasm, and that mass of pro- 
toplasm might begin to behave as life. 
But according to my suggestion the 
chemist would merely have reduced 
matter to a condition in which it was 
capable of taking life, and he would no 
more have created life than an architect 
who had built a house might be said 
also to have made the people who inhab- 
ited it. He had only brought the mat- 
ter to that pitch of development which 
it would have reached merely by the 
evolution of material forces. 

Let us see to what position these sug- 
gestions have brought us. I want to 
think of the universe as being, to be- 
gin with, purely deadness and chaos and 
matter. In this material universe at 
some time or other, for some purpose 
which must remain obscure, there ap- 
pears a stream or force of life which is 
not to be interpreted in material terms, 
If one may use a Biblical metaphor, the 
breath of life was inbreathed into the 


clay of which the universe is composed. 
Life, for some purpose of its own, has 
manifested itself in matter in this way 
in order that it might create tools or 
weapons to facilitate its own develop- 
ment. 

Various lines of development follow 
from that. First of all we shall see 
that from very humble origins life man- 
ages to develop and to rise upon its own 
shoulders and its own past achieve- 
ments. Modern scientific doctrine says 
if you combine two compounds, say 
oxygen and hydrogen, they produce 
water; and the water has qualities, for 
example, wetness, which were not in 
the oxygen and hydrogen, and nobody 
from an inspection of oxygen and 
hydrogen in their isolation would have 
been able to predict that their combina- 
tion would be water. 

That is the sort of way the develop- 
ment has proceeded. All the vital qual- 
ities we possess are really new things 
in the universe. Let us suppose that I 
know the differential calculus. Must 
one suppose that that knowledge of 
mine, since nothing is new, existed 
somewhere in my potential brain in the 
red hot nebulae from which the uni- 
verse emerged? It seems better to say 
that my knowledge of the differential 
calculus is something really new in the 
universe, that there was a time when 
it was not. All vital development. | 
would suggest, occurs like that. Life 
is continually throwing up new quali- 
ties and powers which were not there, 
contradicting the law which states that 
something cannot come out of nothing. 
You have got life quite obviously ap- 
pearing in human beings, appearing in 
a human medium, and limited on ac- 
count of its material. Why does life 
clothe itself in matter at all? You may 
think of matter as like a great barrier 
which life has to pass through in order 
that it may get somewhere else, or you 
may think of matter, not as a barrier, 
but as a limitation against which life 
has to struggle. We know in the bio- 
logical sphere of the struggle for ex- 
istence, but because we do not fight 
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with tooth and claw there is no reason 
to suppose that the struggle has ceased. 
Creatures who have not had to strug- 
gle become—well, look at lap-dogs and 
aristocrats. Struggle is the result of 
limitation. As a result of that limita- 
tion life is driven to make efforts, and 
from these there emerge new qualities 
which otherwise would not be forth- 
coming. What happens to those quali- 
ties which are the result of struggle? 
Quite clearly they must remain in some 
form or other a permanent enrichment 
of life, and that suggests that there is 
continuity in life from one generation 
to another; it suggests that the charac- 
teristics acquired by any human being 
in his lifetime of effort or struggle are 
not entirely lost at his death, but in 
some sense remain a permanent gain 
and enrichment of life; that they are, 
if you like, transferred to his descend- 
ants. 

That, of course, is treading on very 
thorny ground. It suggests that ac- 
quired characteristics can be inherited, 
and thereon hangs a very long tale. 
When it was first suggested that ac- 
quired characteristics could be inherited 
scientists would take a hundred mice, 
cut off their tails, and show that their 
offspring had tails just as long and that 
the short tail was not inherited. But 
Samuel Butler pointed out that in order 
that acquired characteristics should be 
inherited the characteristics must be 
spontaneously acquired, and also that 
the characteristics should have been ac- 
quired successively by every generation 
over an enormous period, For example, 
if I learn to ride a bicycle my children 
may not learn to ride a bicycle any more 
easily, but if my descendants for ten 
thousand generations all learn to ride 
a bicycle we may assume that children 
will be born into my line with whom the 
riding of a bicycle is a natural gift. 
Samuel Butler put it in this way: We 
must assume that when we are born we 
know all kinds of things we have not 
learned. The chicken knows that at a 
certain time in its development it can 
pick its way out of the shell. Instinct, 
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you say. But what is instinct if it is 
not memory? This is memory extend- 
ing over thousands and thousands. of 
generations. The chicken now pos- 
sesses as an inherited instinct the fac- 
ulty of picking its way out of the shell 
and of growing a little horny tip in the 
front of its face for that purpose. This 
its remote ancestors had to acquire. 
We may suppose that we once had to do 
consciously many of the things which 
we now do unconsciously—all kinds of 
normal body processes which now occur 
without our thinking of them: the grow- 
ing of hair, of nails, the circulation of 
the blood, for example. The species has 
acquired many things which have be- 
come part of the unconscious heritage, 
and thus through the energy left avail- 
able we can acquire fresh powers and 
faculties. By that same process these 
fresh powers and faculties will ulti- 
mately appear as innate characteristics 
in our remote descendants. The con- 
scious acquisition of the power and skill 
of each generation are not lost at death, 
but are transferred to some continuing 
reservoir of life which they enrich; so 
that life in its next manifestation ap- 
pears rather higher up the scale with 
those faculties and powers in innate 
forms. 


Our minds are one mass of instincts 
and tendencies in virtue of which we 
develop ever so much more quickly than 
did our ancestors. We have got in an 
encapsulated form all those things 
which our ancestors had to strive to ac- 
quire and to practice long and often. 
There in rough sketch we have the way 
in which life evolves, and the vital ac- 
quisitions of one generation are not lost 
at death but handed on to the next. 

I want very briefly now to apply some 
of the things I have been saying to 
psychical phenomena, First of all we 
have the general view of the relation- 
ship of life and matter, which suggests 
that life is not merely an unimportant 
emanation of matter, ‘but is the control- 
ling direction and force which evolves 
in and through matter, using matter 
for its own purposes and ends. It 
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forces matter to develop in order that 
matter so developed may be more use- 
ful, more adaptable. After all, the 
brain of the modern man is more de- 
veloped than the brain of the savage, 
and the brain of the savage than the 
brain of the ape. It looks, therefore, as 
if life has been able to ensure in the 
matter in which it manifests itself the 
sort of development which will enable 
that matter to form. You start initi- 
ally with a view of life as being able to 
manipulate matter and to use it for its 
own ends. You also have the view that 
there is a sort of continuing stream or 
reservoir of life which is not exhausted 
in the sum total of living organisms at 
any moment. That follows from my 
suggestion that there was a time when 
there was matter but not life. There 
is no reason to suppose that merely be- 
cause great tracts of the material uni- 
verse are animated by life, therefore 
iife is entirely exhausted in the sum 
total of all those creatures which ex- 
hibit life. I am further suggesting that 
there is in the individual subconscious 
a vast stock of knowledge and inherited 
tendency which is not limited to what 
has come to him in his particular life; 
he draws, as it were, an inheritance 
from a reservoir of life which is con- 
tinually being enriched by successive 
senerations. 

Take supernormal phenomena, hid- 
den memory of things, or clairvoyance. 
It may very well be that these faculties 
are in fact only manifestations of pow- 
ers which we posses all the time but 
which are normally not available for 
consciousness. Why? 3ecause if we 
knew all that had ever happened to us 
ry to the race, if we could foresee the 
future, the need and the incentive to 
struggle which proceeds from our lim- 
itations would not in fact be ever pres- 
ent with us. I am assuming that devel- 
opment proceeds by struggle. If we had 
those supernormal powers the limita- 
tion would not be there; the need for 
struggle would not be there. In fact. 
conceived from the point of view which 
I am representing, we should not be 
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valuable because we should not be so 
continuously employed about life’s busi- 
ness. But the time when these facul- 
ties Go manifest themselves is pre-emi- 
nently the time when the individua! 
monad of life is about to revert to the 
iain stream. The drowning man in a 
flash of clairvoyance remembers all the 
events that occurred to him. His job 
as a separate unit of life being over, or 
about to terminate, life has no longer 
any purpose in withholding from him 
those hidden faculties which, if they 
had been available all the time, would 
have prevented him from struggling. 
Therefore the veil is rent because his 
career as a separate unit is done, and 
he is absorbed in the main stream. 
Similarly with telepathy. Telepathy 
usually manifests itself when one of the 
two persons in telepathic communica- 
tion is in great danger. A soldier in 
the trenches is about to die, or about to 
go over the top, or is actually hit by a 
shell, and he manages to communicate 
the fact of his danger to some living 
person at home. Once again the same 
theory applies. As the services of an 
individual monad are about to be dis- 
pensed with there is no longer any 
point in withholding from him this 
hidden faculty which belongs to life but 
is withheld from our normal conscious- 
ness. That is an explanation of clair- 
voyance and telepathy quite clearly pos- 
sible, and yet on the other hand these 
are abnormal and rare occurrences. 
Take another point. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of materialization. 
Take the alleged cases of the occurrence 
of ectoplasm which can be directed, ap- 
parently, into the shapes of people who 
have passed away. If you take the sort 
of conception which I have been trying 
to put forward it is quite clear that 
when you are going to explain occur- 
rences in the biological world you will 
not do so in the terms merely of re- 
sponse to environment, natural selec- 
tion, and so on; but you will think al- 
ways of the directive, purposive force 
at work in and through the organism 
which causes it to develop the features 
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which it does develop. Take the devel- 
opment of the human being, from the 
embryonic state of the original germ 
cell from which all of us have de- 





veloped—a tiny cell of about the 
size of a pin’s head. Out of that 
cell there emerges and develops all 
the enormous complexity of func- 
ion and variety of life and tissue 
which goes to make up a human being. 
It passes through all sorts of metamor- 
phoses. First it is a tadpole, then a 
fish, then one of the lower mammals. 
It seems to be quite possible to explain 
all these developments and changes, all 
the infinite growth and complexity from 
the single cell as the result of the auto- 
matic adaptation of the cell to changes 
in its environment. It looks as if you 
had to postulate a spontaneous princi- 
ple of growth working in and through 
the cell. Matter is moulded and shaped 
and caused to develop in a particular 
way. 

Take an example. There are many 
insects which at a certain stage of their 
development lose all the characteristics 
they possess and are reduced to a sort 
of formless amorphous mass. Out of 
this formless, featureless pulp there 
subsequently emerges an entirely differ- 
ent insect. You have got to assume 
that something takes hold of it and 
works in and through it, and as a result 
there appears a fully formed insect with 
all the complexities of a new organism. 
That seems to me only a normal exam- 
ple of a kind of abnormal occurrence 
which is attributed to the materializa- 
tion of spirits and the arrangement of 
ectoplasm by means of the medium. 
There you have some force at work 
which, instead of transforming one in- 
sect into another insect, transforms the 
amorphous pulp of ectoplasm into rec- 
ognizable shapes and forms. Why this 
force should at times work abnormally 
and at other times normally one cannot 
see, but the phenomena, instead of be- 
ing inexplicable and unknown, become 
a rather picturesque example of what 
is occurring elsewhere in nature. 

Finally, I want to say one word about 
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the alleged evidence of survivalism— 
not personal survival, but the survival 
of something. I have been trying to 
think of life as a vast pool irrigating 
the territory through which it flows, 
and of death as the dissociation of the 
partnership between matter and life. 
I have thought of the process as con- 
tinuous and progressive because, in my 
hypothesis, this current of life carries 
with it all the faculties and powers 
which the individual acquires; these 
powers and faculties go to the perma- 
nent enrichment of the main stream of 
life, so that when life manifests itself 
again in a material form it manifests 
itself higher up. The conscious acqui- 
sitions of a previous generation appear 
as the unconscious acquisitions of the 
next. 

This means, of course, that the indi- 
viduality of any monad of life is’ de- 
pendent in a sense upon matter. It is 
only because matter has intervened be- 
tween the main reservoir and the cur- 
rent which gets through a particular 
piece of matter that the individual cur- 
rent is started. It is only because of 
that intervention or obstruction that the 
individual appears to be the necessary 
result of the incarnation of life in mat- 
ter. If we can ever look forward to a 
time when life can dispense with ob- 
jective matter we can look forward to 
the end of individuality also. Individu- 
ality on that view would be merely a 
temporary device to an end which 
transcended it. If that be at all a true 
explanation it will follow that there will 
not as a normal thing be individual sur- 
vival, but something of what the indi- 
vidual acquired—all, indeed, that he 
acquired—will have passed over to the 
main stream. 

3ut I think you can make a reserva- 
tion. I think you can say that with 
regard to certain human beings in 
whom life has made a bad experiment 
—and life can include the use of bad 
weapons and imperfect control—there 
may be something different. There are 
human beings who, quite obviously, 
have not been a good commercial propo- 
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sition from the point of view of life. 
They have not been so successful as 
others. And with regard to these there 
will not be the same urgency that they 
should be re-absorbed in the all-encom- 
passing stream of life. 

And I think it will be agreed that the 
kind of people who are associated with 
ghostly manifestations are not higher 
than the ordinary human level, but 
rather lower. They are of more com- 
pact matter, less vividly animated by 
life, rather more loath to leave the part- 
nership with matter. There will not in 
their case be the same incentive on the 
part of life to absorb them into the gen- 
eral stream. It has always seemed to 
me very diffcult to understand why if 
evidences of survival are afforded—and 
I am convinced they are afforded—they 
should be on the one hand so inexplic- 
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able, and on the other so unequal; that 
the dead should tell us so little of real 
experience on the “other side’; that 
their communications should be so triv- 
ial. 

Well, is it possible that the explana- 
tion of it may be in the assumption I 
have just made? We may be temporar- 
ily in touch in some way with human 
beings who have survived death, not by 
virtue of their superiority or advance- 
ment above the general level, but by 
virtue of their inferiority to and their 
falling below the general level. 

That may be a possible explanation 
of otherwise most bewildering phenom- 
ena.” 


2At the conclusion of Mr. Joad’s lecture a long and 
interesting discussion ensued, in which Sir Lawrence 
Jones (President, London S. P. R.), Mr. G. R. S. Mead 
(editor of Quest), Dr. Neville Whymant, Mr. Geo. E. 
Browne and others took part. 
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By HARRY PRICE 


after some most interesting experi- 

ments in the Catacombs of St. Ag- 
nes and St. Calixtus. Much to my sur- 
prise I found both civil and Papal 
authorities interested in the scientific 
side of psychical research and if I re- 
ceived no encouragement in my quest, 
no obstacle was placed in my way. The 
Trappist monks who own and tend the 
Catacombs of Calixtus (or Callistus) 
are especially interested in the question 
of the possibility of psychic phenomena 
in their cemetery and have invited me 
to make further experiments. What I 
lacked in Rome was a good physical 
medium, though I found a clairvoyant 
who, in a series of visions described the 
life of St. Agnes (the martyred Roman 
virgin) which differs considerably from 
the traditional story. An account of 
the Roman experiments is being pre- 
pared for publication in PSYCHIC RE- 
SEARCH. 


| HAVE just returned from Rome 


* * * 


Lady Clerk, wife of Sir George Clerk, 
the British Ambassador to Turkey, 
whom I met at Dr. Osty’s a year or so 
ago has had, I hear, a number of good 
results in her practice of psychic heal- 
ing while in Constantinople. In one 
case a member of the Embassy person- 
nel, who was crippled with sciatica, ner- 
vous prostration, and insomnia, is said 
to have been completely restored after 
a few of these seances. Lady Clerk 
generously gives the use of her powers 
to any whom they are likely to assist. 

BS * * 

In the Strand Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1928, appears an illustrated inter- 
view with Sir Oliver Lodge, the best I 
have ever read. Mr. Austin Muir, who 
was granted the interview, says: “It 
canot be too emphatically stated that 
Sir Oliver Lodge is not a spiritualist. 
He stands aloof from the movement. 


He is a member of no spiritualistic 
church! he is a member of the Church 
of England. But he does believe in the 
survival of human personality after 
death. And he does believe that authen- 
tic communications have been received 
from the dead. Two or three times a 
year, he told me, he has a talk (through 
a medium), with his son Raymond, who 
was kiled in the War’’. 
* * * 

The morning edition of the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung for August 24th, 
1928 carried a strong criticism of Frau 
Elsa Giinther-Geffers, the “Sybil of Me- 
melland” whose powers in discovering 
criminals have exercised Germany for 
many months. The criticism of the 
medium is by Polizei-Viceprasident Dr. 
Weiss, of Berlin, and is taken from the 
police official monthly Kriminalische 
Monatschrifte. 

Dr. Weiss declares that in one case 
the information given by the medium 
could have been gleaned by her from 
the press as all of it had been previously 
published. Also, much of the clairvoy- 
ant information was entirely wrong. It 
is evident that though they have used 
the medium the police are becoming 
jealous and alarmed at her successes 
and the fact that the reality of her clair- 
voyance was recently admitted in a 
court of law. The German public con- 
tends that the vice-president of the Ber- 
lin police is not the most suitable person 
in the world to adjudicate upon evidence 
obtained by psychic means. 

* * * 


M. Manio Rinaldini, the Argentine 
delegate to the triennial Congress of the 
International Spiritualist’s Federation, 
which was held in London Sept. 7th to 
13th, visited the National Laboratory 
for photographs, plans, and particulars 
of apparatus, as he was about to equip 
a similar Laboratory in Buenos Aires. 
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His society is the happy possessor of a 
sum of £35,000 presented to it by a lady 
for the scientific investigation of phe- 
nomena. They intend to erect a large 
building complete with lecture hall, 
library, seance rooms. reading rooms, 
etc., and a facsimile of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research. A 
number of scientists and medical men 
have interested themselves in the new 
project. 


Mr. J. R. Gordon, past Vice-President 
of the American §S, P. R. and a Vice- 
President of the National Laboratory 
is in London at the time of writing, 
business matters in France, Germany, 
ete., accounting for his presence in 
{urope. Among the many public and 
private functions which were arranged 
for him was a luncheon given in his 
honor by the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research on October 11th at 
the Piccadilly Hotel. He was greeted 
by a brilliant assembly over which the 
present writer presided. Among those 
present were: Lord Charles Hope; Sir 
Lawrence J. Jones; Bart., president 
of the London S. P. R.; Sir Richard 
Gregory, editor of Nature; Miss Joan 


Donaldson; Mr. Hannen Swaffer; 
Father Thurston, S. J.; Mr. E. 
W. Jenson; Miss Mercy Phillimore, 
secretary, L. S. <A.; Mr. David 


Gow, editor of Light and Capt. Neil 
Gow; Mr. G. R. S. Mead, editor of 
Quest; Mr. A. W. Trethewy; Capt. H. 
W. Seton-Karr, the explorer; Dr. Ne- 
ville and Mrs. Whymant; Hon. Richard 
Bethell, the Egyptologist who assisted 
Lord Carnarvon in excavating Tut- 
ankh-Amen; Mr. and Mrs. C. Ashton 
Jonson; and Mr. C. E. M. Joad, the well- 
known lecturer and author of philo- 
sophical works. Letters regretting their 
inability to be present were received 
from Lord Sands, Lady Malmesbury, 
Lady Grey, Mrs. F. E. Leaning, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Hon. Everard Feild- 
ing, Prof. Huxley, ete. 

As will be realized from the above 
list, every shade of psychic belief—or 
disbelief—from the scientific agnostic 
to the convinced spiritualist was rep- 
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resented; a common interest in a fas- 
cinating study being the unifying ele- 
ment which permeated the assembly. 
In responding to the toast of his health 
Mr. Gordon gave an interesting sketch 
of the position of American psychical 
research today. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, in his latest 
book, ‘““Methods and Uses of Hypnosis” 
endeavors to dispel the old idea that 
hypnosis is necessarily a state of deep 
sleep which leaves the subject com- 
pletely in the power of the operator. 
Hypnosis used as a therapeutic agent 
does not deprive the subject of con- 
sciousness, although it brings into 
pominence the subconscious mind suff- 
ciently for ideas of health to be assim- 
ilated and acted upon. Used for bodily 
illness, it has a wide field in removing 
and alleviating symptoms. To be suc- 
cessfully used in nervous disorders it 
must be preceded by more or less ex- 
tensive psychological investigation in 
order to deal with the underlying 
causes. While many psychologists be- 
lieve that analysis and hypnosis are in- 
compatible, Dr. Hollander sees no dif- 
ficulty in combining the two. In his 
theory of the nature of hypnosis the 
author tends to revert to the old idea 
of magnetism. 

Dr. Hollander contends that the thera- 
peutic use of hypnotism is not yet given 
its proper place as a legitimate proced- 
ure. It has not been able to live down 
the atmosphere of mystery and quack- 
ery that enveloped it in early days. Yet 
the healing power of mind over body 
is a very real thing, and any process 
which aims at using and controlling this 
power should be as universally in de- 
mand as ultra-violet rays, for instance. 
The vogue of auto-suggestion under 
Coué shows that the public are not 
averse to the process provided it be self- 
administered. They are distrustful of 
submitting to others. 

A girl with X-ray eyes and a man 
with an X-ray brain are puzzling the 
theater goers of France and England 
respectively. .The girl is Miss Mary 
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Bell, of Scots origin, who—it is stated 
—has set a problem for the Parisian 
doctors. It is said that under certain 
conditions she can see through a brick 
wall, and has described articles inside 
a locked steel safe. The man is Ser- 
geant Gaston Ouvrieu, formerly of the 
French army, who is at the Alhambra 
Theatre performing feats of alleged 
telepathy. A Daily News representa- 
tive tested Gaston and was thoroughly 
convinced. He says “Without previ- 
ous arrangement I called upon Gaston 
at his hotel and asked for a demonstra- 
tion. He invited me to blindfold him, 
which I did very thoroughly. Then he 
held my left wrist with his right hand 
while I clenched my fist, and I was 
asked to will him to do anything I liked 
in the room. 

“Thereupon he took me to a side 
table, lifted a pen out of an inkstand, 
put the pen back, lifted the inkstand 
and walked with it towards the other 
side of the room, hesitated as if about to 
turn back. resumed his walk, began to 
lower the inkstand on to a piano stoo! 
and stopped with it still in his hand, 

“The point is that every one of these 
actions, hesitations and all, were dic- 
tated silently by my thought as we went 
along—even to the sudden decision not 
to place the inkstand on the stool.” 

I hope to test Gaston before he leaves 
London, but usually these vaudeville 
telepathists are very shy of submitting 
themselves to scientific tests. 





In a recent Note I mentioned that I 
had acquired an old tract which related 
to the appearance of “ceriaine Apari- 
tions which were seen in the Air” in 
1679. A week or so ago when I was in 
Paris I read in Le Journal that panic 
reigned in the village of Sancerre, near 
Bourges because the inhabitants de- 
clared that they had seen a vast “lum- 
inous cross” in the sky. The same phe- 
nomenon, it was reported, was noted in 
1904, just* before the outbreak of the 
tusso-Japanese war, and has never 
been seen since. Sancerre is persuaded 
that a world catastrophe of some kind 
is at hand. Which reminds me that we 
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hear very little nowadays of the cata- 
clysmic upheaval, of cosmic magnitude, 
which every medium persuaded Sir A. 
C. Doyle would be our lot during 1928. 


The British Association met at Glas- 
gow on September 6th under the presi- 
dency of Sir William Bragg, the emi- 
nent physicist. One of the most inter- 
esting papers was that read by Prof. T. 
F. MelIlwraith. of Toronto, the only 
white man ever admitted to the famous 
‘Bella Coola” native secret society of 
sritish Columbia Of the strange rites 
he saw there, he s1ys: 

A supernatural power is felt by the 
members of the society and this some- 
times makes them do extraordinary 
things. In my own case the power that 
entered me impelled me to become mad 
and rush around the village furiously 
biting my associates. 

{It is a power that I do not exercise 
very frequently, but my associates in 
former days used this power with great 
vigour so that most of the older men 
can proudly produce scars on their arms 
and legs made by the bite. 

In others the power makes them 
throw stones at everything or scratch 
themselves or other people. Or they 
may have the power to be “killed” by 
having their stomachs cut open—a re- 
markably dramatic ritual. This was 
done by placing a copper plate with an 
imitation skin against the stomach, and 
a knife was plunged into it so that the 
man could apparently fall dead and 
later be revived, to the amazement of 
the uninitiated. 

Weird songs were sung about visions 
of members. Strange faces were mad? 
to appear in the dim twilight when un- 
initiated members were invited to the 
house of the seers. But the faces were 
really painted wooden masks, and songs 
that were made to come from above 
were really whistles blown by initiated 
members. 

The supernatural power of a man 
might sometimes make others fall dead, 
it was said, or become insane. 
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September 9th was “Science Sunday” 
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in Glasgow, when, in connection with 
the visit of the British Association, 
special sermons dealing with the rela- 
tion of religion and science were 
preached in nearly all the churches. 
Hundreds tried in vain to enter the 


Wellington United Free Church of 
Scotland at which Sir Oliver Lodge 


preached. So another hall was requi- 
sitioned and Sir Oliver Lodge gave two 
addresses. 

Sir Oliver, who wore his academic 
robes, took as his subject “The Object 
of Life.” He said: 

“The attempt to explain conscious- 
ness materialistically has been conspic- 
uously futile, but yet conscience is one 
of our immediate apprehensions, and 
that fact alone shows that there is 
something more in the universe than 
matter and energy. 

“Consciousness seems to be a per- 
sonal assurance of mind, and mind 
seems to be the blossom or fruit of life, 
and it is only by reason of the observed 
actions of our fellows that we infer in 
them an intelligence akin to our own. 

“When we detect rational arranze- 
ment under a complete system of law 
and order in the inorganic world—the 
world of atoms, planets and suns— 
when we perceive that the laws of mind 
and spirit are valid throughout the 
whole extent of the universe, most of 
us are led to postulate the existence of 
some great mind which governs and 
understands it all.” 

Scientific men studying psychology, 
had, Sir Oliver Lodge said, been led in 
recent times to perceive a definite sci- 
entific indication that intelligences 
other than those normally associated 
with material organisms could still 
make use of them and thereby display a 
continued existence. 

“The old creeds and formularies are 
not permanent, because our modes of 


expression change. Science is fluid, 
and you cannot stereotype it. Never 


throw away hastily any old faith, tra- 
dition, or convention. They may re- 


quire modification, but they are the re- 


sult of the experience of many genera- 
tions, 
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“Our problems do not get easier as 
the world grows older, but now the 
majesty of the universe, as conceivable 
by the human mind, is overwhelming. 
We are but a speck in a vast creation 
full of law and order, in which, in the 
depths of space, the same laws hold as 
here, showing it is the work of one 
mind. Modern science gives to human 
life an incredible future, so that our 
blunders and squabbles show us 
naughty children in the nursery. 

“Materialism has been scotched, but 
not killed. There is a truth in the facts 
of materialism, though these facts have 
been wrongly interpreted. The doctrine 
of evolution has extended from biology 
to astronomy. The birth and death of 
worlds is going on before our eyes. The 
universe is a going concern. The reign 
of law and order is complete.”’ 

To simple people in mean streets, and 
with a hopeless outlook, the object if 
life, Sir Oliver Lodge said, was a puz- 
zie. Human nature was fine, but its 
circumstances were not. But was life 
bound up with the healthy activity of 
brain and limbs, so that when these 
ceased everything ceased? 

“The truth is that we are souls which 
have a body,” Sir Oliver proceeded. 
“The soul has made the body which is 
a mere instrument. The only existence 
we know in life is association with mat- 
ter on this particular planet, but it is 
quite unlikely that that is the only kind 
of existence possible. Science is gradu- 
ally making us aware that real exist- 
ence is a much wider and more univer- 
sal thing. Life and mind are by no 
means limited to our earthly manifes- 
tations. 

“It is only through the limitations of 
our senses that anyone could have been 
led to such a mistaken conception as 
that life can only exist in intimate con- 
nection with particles and atoms. I be- 
lieve space (that is, the ether) to be full 
of animation of life and mind which 
lives in matter for a little while and 
then goes back into space. 

“My difficulty is how life got into 
matter. In due time, the dust, the par- 
ticles, will return to earth and the spirit 
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go back to God, who gave it. That sums 
up the matter in literal truth. 

“We are beginning to change our 
views about matter. We perceive that 
it is not the most important thing even 
in the material universe. It is ether or 
space which is the important thing. 
The only excuse for our having thought 
that life and mind are necessarily as- 
sociated with matter is because until 
quite recently we had not known them 
to be associated with anything else.” 

There were some people whose bod- 
ily mechanism could occasionally be 
controlled by the intelligence of those 
above who had previously lived on this 
planet and who showed, by more or less 
satisfacory tests, that they had not 
ceased to be, that their personality and 
character survived, and that they re- 
tained their memory and other at- 
tributes unchanged by the episode of 
death. 

A scientific demonstration of the es- 
sential immortality of man was begin- 
ning. The demonstration was con- 
ducted with difficulty and met with op- 
position, but many scientific advances 
had to meet opposition in their early 
stages. They must endeavor, by cau- 
tious study and the elimination of 
superstition, to incorporate these at 
present mysterious phenomena into the 
main body of science. 

“To the question what is the object 
of life, the answer is beginning to ap- 
pear,” Sir Oliver concluded. “It is to 
form a character which shall continue 
and which shall be worth living with, 
to realize the intrinsic value of life and 
existence, and to train ourselves by 
meeting difficulties and obstacles not to 
be defeated by pain and trouble. 

“Troubles we must have, but, like the 
struggle for existence, they may be all 
to the good. Among the lower animals 
the struggle for existence improved the 
species; the struggle towards knowl- 
edge and higher powers may improve 
the individual, 

“We have reached a stage at which 
we can realize that pain and trouble 
and effort are worth while. Our priv- 
ilege is to explore with patience and 
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diligence the vast extent of the universe 
to the thread of simplicity, amid its 
marvellous intricacy to apprehend 
glories beyond the utmost stretch of our 
imagination, and thereafter to revel in 
the enjoyment of its infinite beauty.” 

* Bs ok 

Professor C. Lovatt Evans, D.Sc., 
president of the Physiology Section, 
gave an address on the “Problem of 
Life”. The process of application of the 
exact sciences to physiology, he said, 
consisted in reality of studying the 
phenomena themselves and then adopt- 
ing the most plausible explanation cap- 
able of formulation in terms of the ex- 
act science. There was no other way. 

“But,” he continued, “let us be under 
no illusion about finding final explana- 
tions of what life is by this or any other 
methods. The enormously rapid.devel- 
opments of physics in recent years 
strike the uninitiated onlooker dumb 
with an almost religious awe. Matter 
and energy are as fleeting as time, and 
the ingenuity of man has spanned the 
mighty extent of the known universe. 
Matter, energy, time, and space are in 
the melting-pot, and out of it will come 
we know not what of strange relations 
of one to another. 

“Of one thing we may be sure—that 
no final explanation will follow. Lines 
of separation previously held to be rigid 
will probably fade away and there will 
be found to be a continuity between 
matter and energy, between living and 
non-living, between the conscious and 
the unconscious. But since philosophy 
cannot arrive at an explanation of the 
nature of human understanding, the 
great mystery of the origin, nature, and 
purpose of life will, I think, always re- 
main to tease, stimulate, or humiliate 
us. 

“Each must decide for himself what 
view he takes, and as many of our re- 
ligious and philosophical beliefs are no 
doubt mere unconscious’ wish-fulfil- 
ments, I feel that it ultimately amounts 
to our decisions being dependent upon 
our individual temperaments, or, in 
other words, on our personal physiolog- 
ical make-up.” 
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Another interesting paper read at the 
British Association was by Dr. D. N. 
Buchanan who told his hearers how 
young Cambridge men had been hypno- 
tised before examination and had then 
passed with flying colors. 

“We got people before an examina- 
tion’’, he said, “and hypnotised them as 
deeply as possible and told them they 
would be able to do everything they 
wanted to do more easily and accurately 
and quickly than ever before. 

**A person hypnotised to-day could be 
told to send you a post-card at three 
o’clock to-morrow—when the trance 
would have been lifted—and he would 
send the card, but forget that he had 
done so immediately afterwards. I have 
made people do many strange things 
like that, but they would not do some 
things against their better nature, such 
as kill someone with a knife.” 

People who were blind or deaf or 
paralysed in some functional way could 
be permanently cured. Scores of sol- 
diers blinded through shell-shock had 
been cured. In such cases they could 
not see because they made no actual 
effort to do so, the thought of blindness 
being uppermost in their minds, and 
this could be eradicated by hypnosis. 

Stammerers were often cured, and it 
was probably one of the best methods 
of treating drug and alcoholism obses- 
sions. A Calcutta surgeon used to do 
all his operations under hypnosis. Nov- 
elists and poets had been found to pro- 
duce the same quality of work under 
hypnotism, and they did it more quickly 
and more easily. 


Professor F. G. Donnan read a paper 
at the British Association in which he 
stated that Prof. Leonard Hill, the 
noted scientist, was on the eve of an 
epoch-making discovery which would 
solve the mystery of life and death. 
Prof. Hill replied that Prof. Donnan 
was “‘a poet and an Irishman” and that 
he was exaggerating. 

Sir Oliver Lodge replied to the sensa- 
tional statements in an article which 
was published in the Paris Daily Mail 
for Sept. 21st, 1928. 


The article is en- 
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titled “Life is Still a Mystery” and Sir 
Oliver says: 

“A recent lecture at the Glasgow 
meeting of the British Association has 
recalled attention to our ignorance of 
the nature of life and to the compara- 
tive futility of our present attempts to 
solve the problem. Although we have 
multiform experience of its occurrence 
and its behavior, we do not seem to 
possess the clue to its ultimate nature. 
We are able to say that the conservation 
of energy is complete without it, or in 
other words that life is not one of the 
protean forms of energy. 

“Yet it interacts with matter and en- 
ergy to a surprising extent, directing 
ind coercing them to produce results 
hat without it would not have occurred. 
“Animal and vegetable life are con- 
stantly appearing on the surface of the 
planet, flourishing for a time in associa- 
tion with matter, and then disappear- 
ing into the unknown, or as we might 
perhaps express it, whence it came. For 
whatever the truth may be, the appear- 

nce is as if it came from an infinite 
eservoir and utilized the energy pro- 
ceeding from the sun to assimilate por- 
ions of earthly material, thereby con- 
‘tructing specific structures or organ- 
isms. some of which exhibit beauty, 
some intelligence, and all apparently en- 
tering upon terrestrial existence with 
some object in view, or in the execution 
of some Plan or Purpose. 

“On the whole, life seems to be pur- 
posive: else why should there be this 
struggle for existence on the earth in 
association with matter? (What other 
kind of existence there may be we do 
not know.) 

“The conditions under which life can 
enter into relation with matter are cer- 
tainly narrow and circumscribed. The 
range of temperature in the universe is 
enormous, from absolute zero, on the 
one hand, to twenty or forty million de- 
grees in the interior of stars. And in 
all that immense range only about a 
hundred degrees can be considered ap- 
propriate to any form of life whatever. 

“Thus the association of life with 
matter must be considered exceptional. 
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Molecules have to attain a considerable 
complexity before they subserve living 
functions, and they are dependent on 
the presence of liquid water. 

“At one time the chemical products 
put together by living organisms were 
thought to be peculiarly the attribute 
of life, so that they could not be produced 
in the laboratory. But now most of them 
have been produced artificially, and it 
would be unwise to assume that in time 
they cannot all be thus produced, so far 
as the mere chemistry is concerned. 

‘But the question arises, suppose a 
molecule of protoplasm could be con- 
structed, and kept under suitable con- 
ditions, would life inhabit it, or would 
it of itself put on and display the func- 
tions of life? 

“No one knows the answer to that 
question. But suppose it were an- 
swered in the affirmative some day, 
what then? The result would, in fact, 
be a creature or creation of life and 
mind, just as much as a poem or 
a scientific discovery. Those, if there 
are any, who still seek to deny de- 
sign and purpose in the universe would 
not, or should not, be made any happier 
by such a result. It would be a stand- 
ing argument to the contrary. 

“At present the simplest living or- 
ganism, be it only a single cell, is be- 
yond the achievement of human skill. 
Life can only be passed on from one 
organism to another. It can grow in- 
definitely in amount, which is what has 
suggested the phrase ‘“‘an infinite reser- 
voir’. But it requires an initial living 
germ to stimulate it into existence, like 
the microscopic germinal vesicle which 
causes a full-blown chicken to appear 
from the pulpy matter inside an egg- 
shell. 

“The origin of the original speck of 
life (if that is what ever happened) 
which started material existence on this 
planet since the time when it was 
molten or gaseous is utterly unknown. 

“There aré some who think that all 
the potentialities of life and mind and 
genius were latent in the particles of 
the original nebula and only needed 

time to bring them to fruition. But this 
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is speculation, and wholly unfounded 
speculation. It only means that we have 
no .knowledge whatever of how life 
arose or what constitutes life. We are 
confronted with the problem that here 
it is, and so we guess that somehow it 
must have grown; and this is only to 
confess ignorance. 

“All we can say with any definite- 
ness is that life is a guiding and direct- 
ing principle. which utilizes energy for 
the purpose of forming material struc- 
tures, that with these it operates on the 
surface of the planet, that it evolves 
into higher and higher forms, and ulti- 
mately blossoms into mind and con- 
sciousness. 

“We can trace the mechanism of th> 
structures in anatomy, we can follow 
their functions and modes of operation 
in physiology, we can classify them in 
zoology and botany and anthropology. 
Moreover, we can meditate on the wav 
our own sense organs enable us to re- 
ceive information about the universe 
and to employ material aggregates for 
our own convenience, in locomotion, and 
transmission of speech, and strange to 
say, in worship of the Unknown Power 
which we presume understands it all, 
and may be supposed to have brought it 
all into being for some as yet undeci- 
phered end.” 


The Rev. C. Drayton Thomas has sent 
me his latest work ‘‘Life Beyond Death, 
with Evidence’ to which the Viscoun- 
tess Grey, of Fallodon contributes an 
“Introduction”. The work is’ based 
largely on a number of séances with 
Mrs. Osborne Leonard through whom 
the author’s father communicated. He 
said that people who died old in this 
world became younger in the next 
though sleep, food, and drink are not 
needed. “I wear clothing’ he said 
“since it is a habit of thought to think 
of myself with clothes. But it is un- 
necessary to be measured for them. We 
can create them by thought alone, build- 
ing up in that way whatever clothing 
we desire.” 

Mr. Thomas’s father stated that in 


' London, 1928, Collins, 21 net 
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his sphere a man’s aura indicates to 
others his general character. ‘“‘There 
are no hypocrites there; it is no avail 
pretending to be what you are not. Yet, 
if meeting anyone to whom we feel dis- 
inclined to speak, that shows itself” and 
the “other person” takes the hint. In 
the spirit world both the spoken word 
and “projected thoughts” are used by 
the entities for communicating among 
themselves. A number of convincing 
book tests and newspaper tests are re- 
corded in this most readable volume the 
contents of which are not at all like 
what one usually finds in the typical 
work on spiritualism. 


Jean Guzik, the Polish physical 
medium died on October 10, 1928, states 
a message from Warsaw. For many 
years Guzik had suffered from tubercu- 
losis and his death has been imminent 
for a long time. 
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Guzik was one of those mediums 
whose powers varied considerably and 
whose phenomena were sometimes sus- 
pect. The late Fritz Griinewald and | 
had two séances with Guzik in August. 
1923, during the second Internationa! 
Congress held at Warsaw, and in my 
Report? I stated that the “phenomena” 
were wholly fraudulent—almost child- 
ishly so. The medium’s powers were 
then being highly commercialized and 
his manager was giving five séances—l1 
almost wrote performance—daily, at 
£5 per sitting. On the other hand, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Dr. Geley, and other in- 
vestigators had previously experiment- 
ed with Guzik and it was declared that 
genuine phenomena had been produced 
—a statement which I unreservedly ac- 
cepted. But he failed in the Sorbonne 
tests, the French professors endorsing 
my opinion that his “‘effects’”” were pro- 
duced by normal means. 


2 This Journal, Vol. xviii, No. 2, Feb., 1924. 
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-) in the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. Note the mural 


One of the cubicula or chapels ¢capella Orfe 





decorations and inscriptions. 





